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Classical Philology 


VotumeE XVII “fanuary L922 NuMBER I 


MARTIAL AND THE SATIRIC EPIGRAM 


By CLarRENcE W. MENDELL 


When a literary type becomes thoroughly fixed and shows no 
signs of experiencing further changes through contact with other 
types, it is, from the critical point of view, very nearly devoid of 
interest. Individual writers, whose product has this same rigidity, 
this same finality, are to the investigator similarly dull as compared 
with a writer whose work is constantly developing, changing, modify- 
ing in form, and even exhibiting various crosses of literary types, 
finally to produce a “new” one. The psychological doctor loves to 
tell us that after the age of thirty-five we begin to “‘involute”’ and 
are no longer capable of receiving new ideas. According to our 
temperament (or perhaps to our degree of involution) we may accept 
or indignantly reject this theory or may quarrel over the point 
of departure set for that drab period of unreceptive mental 
monotony. But with regard to literary types we need have no 
personal feelings. We can accept a period of involution although 
we must still claim the possibility of a surprising evasion of the 
so-called law in individual instances. Just as in the personal argu- 
ment we should of course claim the right to be ourselves the excep- 
tional case. 

The epic had a long period of adolescence before history presents 
it to the world, and its evolution period was at least very far 


advanced in Homer’s day. The drama followed it and began to 
(Cuassitca, Parnotocy XVII, January, 1922] 1 
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involute after Euripides’ time. But there were Vergil and Plautus 
to stimulate these types to further efforts. Lyric poetry proper 
(using the term tentatively in a very narrow sense) reached the fatal 
age of thirty-five while Greece was comparatively young, and 
Catullus and Horace are the exceptional individuals. It might 
seem that epigram, too, would have come to the end of its capa- 
city for receiving new ideas while stil] in the hands of the Greeks. 
But it seems fair to say that this is not the case. As a literary type 
it was still in its childhood, if to be sure it ever did reach the age of 
involution in classical times. Satire was the youngest child and had 
always in fact something of a revolutionary genius for absorbing, 
or at least for adopting, new ideas. It is the epigram as handled 
by Martial that I should like to examine, to discover such indica- 
tions as there may be of its receptivity of new ideas and to find out 
so far as possible whence these came; to see whether the epigram 
was more or less than five and thirty when Martial was using it. 

It is not always safe to pay too much attention to a writer’s 
own opinions about what he wrote. Your shrewd critic is too wise 
to listen to such prejudiced evidence. It is almost as bad as for a 
historian to listen to eyewitnesses. But equally it is unsafe not to 
give the author a hearing, and frequently he may furnish the clue 
that is needed. Besides, Martial was fully as much man of the 
world as he was poet: it is possible that his own comments on the 
epigram may prove illuminating. 

The introductory epistle to his first book fairly bristles with 
familiar literary terms and phrases. But the first thing noteworthy 
is that there is no hesitation on Martial’s part in naming his type 
of verse, none of the feeling around for a suitable descriptive title 
that is to be seen in Horace’s first book of Satires. Martial comes 
straight out with ‘“epigrammata” as Horace does with ‘“‘satura”’ in 
book ii. His type in general is fixed and, at least to the writer’s 
own mind, the tone also: the lingua epigrammaton. As Horace 
sought to find protection under the wings of Lucilius, so Martial 
refers the responsibility for his freedom of speech to Catullus, 
Marsus, Pedo, and Gaetulicus. These are the writers, above all 
of them Catullus, that he accepts as adorning his literary ancestry. 
Vergil, Horace, Ovid he respects to the extent of offering them 
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elsewhere warm tributes and of imitating them freely in details, but 
it is Catullus who is his model for the general type. Imitation of 
Catullus will be noted later, but he also expressly cites him as his 
ideal in such epigrams as ii. 71 and especially x. 78. Before taking 
up the further revelations of the introductory epistle, it will be worth 
while to follow up this claim and to find out just how much and what 
it means. 

At first it is rather hard to accept Catullus as an epigrammatist. 
He has been for so long the essentially lyric poet. Then the division 
of his book comes into mind and the tempting generalization offers 
itself: the first part with its various meters is lyric, the third with 
its elegiac couplets comprises the epigrams. But Si qua recordanti 
(76) and Multas per gentes (101) are in the last division and Ameana 
puella defututa (41) in the first; nor did Martial, the acknowledged 
epigrammatist, confine himself at all to the elegiac meter. The 
obvious solution is the right one. Catullus’ book does not present 
poems of a fixed and rigid type, subject to exact classification. He 
wrote “iambies”’ (cf. 40. 2) and “‘hendecasyllables” (cf. 42. 1) which 
he looked upon as traditionally invective in tone; he wrote carmina 
proper (cf. 116. 2); he wrote an epistle and called it poema (cf. 50. 16); 
he wrote versiculi (cf. 50. 4) and ineptiae (cf. 14°. 1) and nugae 
(cf. 1. 4) which may be and very likely are primarily epigrams; and 
furthermore, without specifically naming them, he wrote hymns and 
a lyrical epic and experimented with at least two other Greek types. 
A striking point in the work of a lyric poet is the rarity of stanza 
division. In that truly distinctive line it was Horace who subdued 
the Aeolian song to Italian measures. 

It is to be remembered that, whatever he wrote, Catullus was 
always vitally interested in the personal element. Like Martial he 
dealt in personalities; unlike Martial he seems always to have 
felt strongly, and he put his intense feeling into each production. 
It is the rare poem with Catullus that approaches any objective treat- 
ment; with Martial such poems are not infrequent, and hardly 
ever does there appear any intensity of feeling in the work of the 
epigrammatist. This intense passion on the part of Catullus pro- 
duces much of the lyric quality. Studying his poetry, however, 
from the point of view of the searcher for types, the personality 
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becomes more important than the intensity of feeling. Disregarding 
the longer works, to which Martial can hardly have claimed kinship, 
the great majority of the poems are addressed to particular persons 
and deal with some incident or immediate situation. This is some- 
what less true of the poems of the third division of the book which 
are more often about than to a particular person. But in almost 
every case the person or the incident or the situation is treated for 
itself and is the important thing. This, of course, is a very marked 
characteristic of the epigrams of Martial. It is inherent in the 
nature of the epigram and was so from the time of its origin on. 
It is a very different matter from the personal address in the Odes of 
Horace. With the Augustan poet the person addressed is as a rule 
little more than a convenient (though always suitable) peg on which 
to hang a lyric which has for its main interest the expression of some 
mood or feeling or idea. This is a pretty sweeping generality and 
is made with full realization of the many variations in the accepted 
type of the lyric which were introduced by Horace. At the same 
time it is worth while to recall how many of Horace’s poems begin 
with a fairly careful statement or suggestion of his theme and reserve 
the direct address for the third stanza or later. The generalization 
has at least sufficient truth to make a distinction between the poems 
of Catullus taken as a whole and those of Horace similarly considered. 
And in this respect Martial and Catullus are alike: both wrote very 
personal “occasional” poems. 

Such poems of Catullus as Nulli se dicit:mulier mea nubere velle 
(70) have all the qualities of the Greek epigram. The first two lines 
state the occasion of a conceit expressed with concise brilliancy in 
the last two. The whole thing has the incisiveness and polish of 
the early epigram. Lesbia mi praesente viro mala plurima dicit (83) 
is much the same, and so is the Calvus skit (53) and also the Ameana 
puella defututa (41). And yet, while these are real epigrams, they 
would not be very typical of Martial. They would seem tame to 
the imperial poet. But there is a point at which the two poets 
approach each other more nearly. Again and again a poem of 
Catullus turns on the clever use of a phrase, its repetition or varia- 
tion. The poem may even exist for this alone, or this playing with 
a phrase may lead up to a surprise expression at the end, the tradi- 
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tional sting in the tail of an orthodox epigram. Mentula moechatur 
(94) is an extreme case of the former sort, and Gallus habet fratres 
(78) a good example of the latter. Combining the two are a number 
of poems beginning and ending with the same line: 16, 36, 52, 57. 
Martial, in his Ride si sapis O puella ride (II. 41.), has left the very 
best example of this combined use of the two devices, but his poems 
throughout abound in both. This is so generally recognized as a 
peculiar trait of his work as to need no extensive discussion, but 
that it is also to a lesser degree a characteristic of Catullus’ art is 
worth emphasizing. In all instances of such poems it is cleverness 
and brilliancy that are aimed at by the poet rather than the pure 
expression of feeling, and it is to the intellect that appeal is made, 
not to passion. 

Finally, Catullus sometimes has a surprise ending which does not 
necessarily depend on the use of a phrase which is repeated or slightly 
changed. The Calvus poem comes close to this and the Mentula 
poems show the same tendency. I am not at all sure that Miser 
Catulle desinas ineptire (8), with its surprise At tu Catulle destinatus 
obdura, does not attain an epigrammatic tone by this method as 
well as the Lugete O Veneres Cupidinesque (3) whose climax is attained 
in the swollen red eyes of the sparrow’s mistress—surely not an 
altogether sympathetic touch. 

Catullus, then, had lyric fire and the temperament that would 
become a lyric poet. But in his poetry he showed a general tendency 
toward the “occasional”? poem written for its rhetorical effect and 
even at times relying entirely for its success on the brilliancy of 
its execution and occasionally too on its “point.’’ This does not 
disregard his truly lyrical creations, but it accounts perhaps in part 
for Horace’s somewhat cool attitude toward Catullus as a poet and 
for his disregard of the earlier lyricist in his own claim for distinction. 
It undoubtedly accounts for Martial’s choice of Catullus among his 
predecessors in lyric poetry as a real literary ancestor. Martial 
calls his own output epigrams; Catullus had not attached the name 
to any of his poems. In his day this subdivision of the lyric had 
not attained to the dignity of a fixed and separate name. Catullus 
has but four poems written in stanzaic form: one is a hymn to Diana, 
and one a long epithalamium. The other two really lyric poems 
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are in the Sapphic meter, and from one of these Horace copied his 
sive—sive of Integer vitae (i. 22), from the second the dulce ridentem 
of the same poem as well as the of?wm—otium of his Grosphus poem 
(ii. 16). The first one seems also responsible for Horace’s ultimos 
Britannos in conjunction with Arabae and Eoa unda of Odes i. 35, 
and for some of the phrasing and most of the spirit of ii.6. Quintilian 
does not mention Catullus among the lyric poets. The lyric poem 
to him was stanzaic; the epigram, be it noted, is never stanzaic. 
Horace in his Odes has twenty-five poems which are not strictly 
stanzaic inform. All but seven of these twenty-five have the alter- 
nating lines characteristic of the Epodes and unknown in Catullus’ 
book or Martial’s, and all of them except the much discussed Donarem 
pateras (iv. 8) are in multiples of four lines, many of them falling 
almost of necessity into four-line stanzas. There is possible, then, 
this further generalization (obvious and probably unquestioned): 
Catullus and Martial use the continuous meters without stanzaic 
division; Horace in his lyric poems writes always in stanzas. 

There is admittedly a real and great difficulty in defining the 
epigram as it appears in Greek literature. There is a corresponding 
difficulty in determining whether a given poem is an epigram or not. 
The same is true of the epigram in Roman literature until the time 
of Martial. Two processes led to the precision of classification and 
of definition which becomes evident with Martial: the process of 
narrowing the type, of excluding more and more until ‘epigram” 
became really definable, and the searching after a descriptive word 
which could apply. The second necessarily was dependent for 
success on the progress made by the first. The reason for the fact 
that the Greeks had no single term for the type was that the type 
was not sufficiently fixed to have a defining name. It is universally 
true that the thing must precede the name; especially is it true that 
in literature, as in language, usage, at first general and vague, 
gradually becomes more particular and precise and then, following the 
objective study of its products, is subjected to more and more 
precise classification. 

The Greeks distinguished epic and dramatic poetry without 
hesitation. These were sufficiently developed and_ sufficiently 
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prescribed to admit of definition and name. But outside of these 
two fields the orthodox Greek titles are of a different sort: 
elegiac, iambic, melic. Aristotle recognizes dithyrambic and that 
accompanied by the flute (a’Anrixds) and the lyre (xBapiorcxés), 
but the name “lyric”? does not appear until the second century 
B.c. Elegiac and iambic define by the meter. Melic poetry 
includes all poetry accompanied by music; if accompanied also by 
dancing it was called choral. Such choral poetry developed naturally 
the strophic arrangement, the monodic poetry the stanzaic. Elegiac 
and iambic are nearer to the spoken branches: elegiac, the device 
for less sustained poems than the epic, the iambic, nearest to prose 
and therefore most useful for the drama, but continuing independ- 
ently also for shorter non-musical verses. It is very possible that 
the elegiac may have originally suggested a certain tone or character 
of subject and the iambic another. Such metrical connotation is 
elusive, but something of the plaint in the one and much of the 
invective in the other did persist, although the two meters became 
naturally the carriers for the most varied content. Diomedes 
(Keil, I, p. 485) says: Iambus est carmen maledicum plerumque 
trimetro, versu et epodo sequente conpositum. He explains the name 
as mapa 7d iapBifew quod est maledicere, and he includes Catullus 
as one of the chief exponents of this type of verse. But Catullus, 
so far as we know, wrote no epodes and only four or five poems 
in iambic meter. He did write invective poems, however, which 
seems to have been uppermost in Diomedes’ thought while he de- 
scribed the form of Horace’s Epodes. More will have to be said 
about this invective tone later. 

The term éziypaypya does not appear until the first century. 
The proem to the Garland of Meleager uses doday, buvwr, wecopua, 
éXéyous, but not éziypauua. Herodotus (vii. 228) used ériypaypa 
of metrical inscriptions, but there is nothing to indicate that he 
thought of a literary type. Parmenion (Anth. Pal. ix. 342) is the 
first literary use. The Palatine Anthology has 2,813 epigrams: 
175 are in hexameter, 75 in iambics, 22 in miscellaneous meters, 
the rest elegiac. Catullus wrote some choliambics and two or 
three poems in more nearly lyric meters, but elegiacs and hendeca- 
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syllables comprise by far the major part of his shorter poems. Of 
Martial’s epigrams 80 per cent are elegiac, 15 per cent hendeca- 
syllabic. 

The real elegiac poets of Rome developed their type of poetry 
chiefly during the Augustan age, when satire too became a recognized 
type with a name of itsown. They gave it its permanent character- 
istics of form and content. And, meanwhile, the shorter poems in 
elegiac meter, the little skits of one sort or another, were becoming 
isolated from their more ambitious kin and closely allied to the 
iambic family. By the end of the first century we find in Martial 
(xii. 94) a new list of poetic types: epic, tragic, lyric, elegiac, satiric, 
epigrammatic. (In passing, the position in the scale of satiric and 
epigrammatic might be noted, for this is distinctly intended to be 
a descending scale in the order of serious importance, and recalls 
the haec ego ludo of Horace’s satire [i. 10. 37] and the innocui lusus 
of Martial [i. 4] with Catullus’ multum lusimus [50. 2]. This cannot 
be pushed too far, for Judo cannot be confined to this sense of trifling. 
But note Tac. Dial. 10: Lyricorum iucunditas, elegorum lasciviae, 
iamborum amaritudo, epigrammatum lusus.) The elegy had the 
same meter as the majority of epigrams, but the two were as distinct 
as satire and epic which also had an external unity that no longer 
signified anything. The epigram was so fixed in the matter of length 
and meter that when Martial wrote a long epigram in hexameters 
(vi. 64) he sprang at once to its defense (not altogether successfully) 
in the following poem. The epigram had retained its inscriptional 
brevity and had become associated with the elegiac couplet and to 
a somewhat lesser degree with the hendecasyllabics, and both sorts 
have the iambic bitterness fastened upon them by literary tradition. 

It is always easier to define accurately and also to dissect 
mechanically an imitative work of art than an original one. To 
find types in Roman poetry is less difficult than in Greek, just as it 
is easy in the plays of Seneca to recognize in their exaggerated form 
the more mechanical characteristics of Greek drama which were in 
their origin not mechanical but natural, not deliberate or studied 
but rather the outcome of genius on the one hand and circumstance 
on the other, and which emerge only under the scrutiny of the 
dissecter. The Greek lyric poet, whether elegiac, iambic, or 
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unclassified, wrote as his instinct prompted him to write, subject 
perhaps to rigid laws of detail, but largely untrammeled by the 
necessity of conforming to type. Subsequent study may find the 
typical forms emerging: they frequently become crystallized in 
the less original Roman imitators. 

In what we have come to know as epigrams, I fancy that the 
process of selection was still going on in Roman times; in other 
words, that the Roman in this particular line (as also in others, be 
it insisted) was not purely an imitator, but rather brought to perfec- 
tion a definite type in its narrowed sphere. Makail says (Gk. Anth., 
p. 5) that ‘‘no good epigram sacrifices its finer poetic substance to 
the desire of making a point; and none of the best depend on having 
a point at all.”” He proceeds to show that the later Greek epigrams, 
like the Latin, exhibit an increasing insistence on point, and he 
attributes this to the fact that both belong to a debased period of 
literature. I should say rather that the specified type developed 
and crystallized into this particular form. Neither the early nor 
the late epigram can be judged good or bad on the basis of the canons 
of a different age. Catullus had already contributed to the narrowing 
of the field of the epigram and to its differentiation from other 
miscellaneous short poems. His successors developed one particular 
line. Martial gave to this line its permanent form. To compre- 
hend the characteristics which combine to determine this type, we 
must look further into Martial’s output and into his own attitude 
toward it. 

To return, then, to the introductory epistle to Martial’s first 
book of epigrams. His opening sentence expresses the conviction 
that in his books he will show such temperamentum that no one with 
proper self-respect can be offended; for, he says, he is going to make 
game without injuring the dignity of even the humblest. This 
has a very familiar ring after Horace’s sed hic stilus haud petet ultro 
quemquam animantum, and his description of Lucilius’ attacks on 
everyone save the friends of virtue, as well as Juvenal’s similar 
characterization of Lucilius. By Martial’s day satire was so generally 
accepted as a weapon of offensive warfare as to be defined as carmen 
maledicum, but like Martial, the satirists defended themselves by 
disowning any personal venom. The epigrammatist returns to this 
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defense not infrequently: compare parcere personis, dicere de vitiis 
(x. 33), exactly the attitude of the satirist; procul a libellis nigra 
sit meis fama (x. 3); he wishes to disown any atro carmina quae 
madent veneno (vii. 72) which some malignus may impute to him; 
ludimus innocui (vii. 12). 

Martial adds to his statement of altruism in his opening apology, 
after claiming for himself infimarum quoque personarum reverentia: 
quae adeo antiquis auctoribus defuit, ut nominibus non tantum veris 
abusi sint, sed et magnis. Now this is precisely the charge that 
Horace makes (in no unfriendly way) against Lucilius (Sat. ii. 1. 68), 
and it is what Juvenal, too, implies of the early satirists (i. 152). 
This is the point which Lucilius had in common with the Old Comedy, 
the comedy dpxata vel éx’ évouaros as Euanthius calls it, a bitterness 
that lay in the abuse dispensed by the chorus, so Horace says 
(A.P. 381 ff.), and which led to its suppression. Lucilius showed 
the same personal bitterness, so that Quintilian’s reference to his 
libertas atque inde acerbitas (x. 1. 94) directly follows Horace’s tradi- 
tion. For himself, Horace renounces the personal bitterness of 
Lucilius as does Martial that of Catullus. 

Catullus deserves the charge richly. The alliance of the elegiac 
inscription with the iambic brought it into a caustic family circle. 
By Catullus’ day iambic had come to stand for a type of poem 
rather than a meter. When he says, in 36. 5, truces vibrare iambos 
he might refer to real iambic verses, but he begins poem 40: Quaenam 
te mala mens miselle Ravide cogit praecipitem in meos tambos? And 
he is attacking Ravidus not in iambics but in hendecasyllables. 
Horace, when he uses the term iambi, refers usually to his Epodes, 
always as vindictive poems: in celeres iambos misit furentem (i. 16. 22), 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit tambo (A.P. 79). 

In the actual epodic form Horace (probably with justice) claims 
to be the first iambic poet in Rome, just as he claimed with equal 
justice to be the first lyric poet: Parios ego primus iambos ostendi 
Latio, numeros animosque secutus Archilochi (Epist. i. 19. 23). And 
yet, be it noted, Quintilian makes Catullus and Bibaculus iambic 
poets. Also he gives the explanation of his own statement if we 
will read him aright: Jambus non sane a Romanis celebratus est ut 
proprium opus, quibusdam interpositus; cuius acerbitas in Catullo, 
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Bibaculo, Horatio, quamquam illi epodos interveniat, reperietur. We 
certainly know of no epodes of Catullus, and Horace’s claim can 
hardly be questioned. Quintilian would say that the iambic spirit 
is in the earlier poets though Horace first used the epodic refrain. 
Iambus was actually the name of the type defined by tone rather 
than by meter—mapa 76 iauBifev. It is even doubtful whether there 
was an essential original distinction between trochaic and iambic. 
At any rate “iambic” with its connotation of bitterness came to 
cover both of the meters of = time although the majority were 
trochaic, largely hendecasyllabic. By Quintilian’s day the list of 
poetic types included epic, dramatic, elegiac, satiric, iambic, lyric. 

Pliny’s familiar testimony (iv. 14) is worth recalling in passing. 
When he sent his book of occasional poems to Paternus for criticism he 
called the verses hendecasyllables, a definition by meter, he insists, 
although to Catullus (12. 10) the term could have the same connota- 
tion as zambus. To Pliny it includes a wide variety of poems. He 
says: his iocamur, ludimus, amamus, dolemus, querimus, irascimur, 
describimus aliquid modo pressius modo elatius. Here is the 
“variety”? of Horace somewhat extended, and here is a definition 
by description that exactly fits Martial’s volumes. Indeed, Pliny 
says that Paternus may call the book epigrammata, idyllia, or 
eclogae, or merely poemata, ut multi. To him hendecasyllable did 
not imply invective—quite the contrary in v. 10. 2 where he uses 
it in contrast with scazontes. 

Sentius Augurinus wrote and recited what seem to have been 
poems like those of Martial. He too takes Catullus as his literary 
ancestor: 

Canto carmina versibus minutis 


his olim quibus et meus Catullus 
et Calvus veteresque. 


He called them poemata according to Pliny (iv. 27) who describes 
them as follows: multa tenuiter, multa sublimiter, multa venuste, 
multa tenere, multa dulciter, multa cum bile. 

The same variety of type is ascribed by Pliny to the poems of 
Pompeius Saturninus, with the same lack of a defining title: 
Praeterea facit versus, quales Catullus aut Calvus. Quantum illis 
leporis, dulcedinis, amaritudinis, amoris! Inserit sane, sed data 
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opera, mollibus levibusque duriusculos quosdam, et hoc quasi Catullus 
aut Calvus (i. 16). The method of identification is reminiscent of 
the descriptions of satire in terms of Lucilius. 

Horace and Martial each renounces for himself the personal 
bitterness of invective: they claim to be inveighing against faults 
and not against the faulty, and they are at least partially justified 
in their claim. But neither of them renounces the sal which satirist 
and epigrammatist alike finds essential to his type of composition. 
This sal Horace defines in A.P. 270 ff. It must have urbanitas and 
be expressed lepido dicto. So Lucilius was comis et urbanus (Sat. 
i. 10. 64) or, as Cicero said, perurbanus (cf. urbanitas summa, De 
Fin. i. 7). The only sal that Horace disowns is the sal niger, or, 
as he calls it again, nigrae sucus loliginis, aerugo mera (Sat. i. 4. 100). 
It is clear, I think, that Catullus bears to Martial the same relation 
in this regard that Lucilius bears to Horace. He attacked viciously 
and by name without restraint or caution. 

Horace requires of the satirist not only sal but concise brevity, 
variety of treatment to suit each occasion, wit, and humor. The 
last he seems to have missed in Catullus. For it is in a discussion 
of these points and while writing satire that Horace speaks slightingly 
of the earlier poet. When he became a lyricist he ignored and 
copied Catullus. 

There is more insistence in Martial on the wit and humor than 
is made by the satirists, but here again there is a similarity in what 
both groups consider necessary. Martial insists that an epigram 
must have sal and fel (vii. 25; viii. 3; x. 9; xiii. 1), especially 
the former which he defines as Romanus. Another characteristic 
which Martial claims for the epigram and which had already become 
somewhat associated with the satire, 1s plain speaking, carried to 
the limit of obscenity. Lascivam verborum veritatem, id est epigramma- 
ton linguam, excusarem, si meum esset exemplum: sic scribit Catullus. 
He warns all puritanical Catos to shun his theater or, if they enter, 
to realize that they enter forewarned. He frequently refers to 
lasciva Thalia (ef. vii. 17) in one way or another and takes full 
advantage of this right which he claims, more so than the satirists 
did. Pliny’s tribute to Martial shows how well the poet succeeded 
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in the use of the three elements noted: qui plurimum in scribendo 
et salis haberet et fellis nec candoris minus. 

Again Martial insists that he makes no attempt at writing great 
poetry: nec doctum satis et parum severum (x. 19); ad Capitolini 
caelestia carmina belli grande cothurnati pone Maronis opus (v. 5). 
Horace (Sat. i. 4. 39 ff.) furnishes the locus classicus for this position. 
A real “lyric” poetess, Martial compares to Sappho (vii. 69) and 
speaks of carmina Flacci as lyrics of the Pindaric school (viii. 18). 

On the other hand, Martial has none of Horace’s horror of general 
popularity; he desires the approval, not of the critic, but of the 
public: 

Lector et auditor nostros probat, Aule, libellos. 
Sed quidam exactor esse poeta negat. 


Non nimium curo: nam cenae fercula nostrae 
malim convivis quam placuisse cocis. 


Martial does not wholly renounce a serious purpose in his work; 
he insists that his epigrams are not mere lusus and ioci (iv. 49), but 
explains that his main object is to write what is pleasing and states 
why: 
Seria cum possim, quod delectantia malo 
scribere, tu causa es, lector amice, mihi. 


Catullus was not much concerned with fame, but he did write: 
quod O patrona virgo plus uno maneat perenne saeclo. 

The epigram seems to have been looked on as an outspoken 
poem with an abusive tendency, not, however, malicious; spiced 
with wit and urbanity; attacking the vices of the times. All of 
which applies to satire as well. But that there is a wide gulf between 
satire and epigram can hardly be doubted. In origin they were 
quite unlike. Satire originated in the semipopular philosophic essay, 
epigram in the short elegiac and iambic poem, conditioned by its 
original use which was in all probability inscriptional. The essay 
was essentially rambling, unconfined, casual; the epigram must be 
concise and straight to the point, always brief. The one had its 
origin in abstractions, the other in something concrete: statue, tomb- 
stone, or, later some specific incident. Both were addressed to an 
audience that was somewhat general. Satire, like the philosophy 
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from which it sprung, tended away from the abstract toward the 
concrete—to the attack on the sinner rather than on the sin—and 
soon became the common carrier for criticism in a pretty wide 
sense. The epigram with its concise wit tended toward the con- 
densed abuse of the individual, enough so to gain the reputation of 
being maliciously abusive. The poems of Catullus give ample 
warrant for such a tradition, and of the few fragments that we have 
from Calvus at least two are of the abusive sort aimed at Tigellius 
and Caesar. (Cf. Porph. ad Hor. Sat. i. 3. 3, and Suet., J.C. 49.) 
It also tended, however, toward the concise expresion of abstract 
ideas as well as concrete. The moralizing tendency of the tomb- 
stone is natural enough and familiar. It was not unnatural to extend 
this to the personal abusive epigram, adding proverbial morals to 
somewhat conventional invective. And between the age of Catullus 
and that of Martial there was a long period of rapid changes in 
Roman spirit and in Roman letters that must be briefly noted at 
the risk of digressing too widely from the subject under discussion. 

Stoicism came to Rome as a philosophic system by the side of 
Epicureanism. Philosophers of the various schools were to be found 
throughout Magna Graecia and must have appeared early in the 
capital city. But they were not welcome. The Roman religion was 
an affair primarily of the government, a part of the machinery which 
had gradually grown up to make Rome a thoroughly caste-controlled 
state. The spirit of cosmopolitanism was abroad in the world. 
Since the collapse of Alexander’s empire the individual throughout 
the Greek cities had lost all civic and all national sense and had 
fallen back on himself. Individualism succeeded nationalism, and 
the next logical step is cosmopolitanism. Philosophy in its practical 
phases is a natural accompaniment to such a development, giving to 
the individual] the guide which he needs to direct his life when the 
controlling influence of the state is relaxed. A purely formal religion 
is adequate for the state, but not for the individual. 

Rome of the early second century was still far behind the rest of 
the Mediterranean world in the story of development, economic, 
political, intellectual. The state was still the all-important and 
largely sufficing interest. The defensive struggle for political exist- 
ence was still keen enough to serve as a motive in life for the body 
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of citizens. But even for Rome a new era was beginning. Her 
position was reasonably secure with Carthage defeated, and the 
success of her policy of intermeddling in the East gave her a new 
sense of confidence. The building up of regular armies, the release 
of the citizen from constant service, the new contacts with older 
civilizations, and the wealth and leisure that came with imperial 
expansion—all these were tendencies that pointed the mind of the 
thinking man toward a revolt from the old nationalism. Philosophy 
was seen by the conservative leaders to furnish both the incentive 
and the weapons for revolt. The obvious method of handling was 
probably the worst, and it was the one which the senate adopted. 
The philosophers were expelled. It is the ineffective exclusiveness 
of the old order trying to shut out what threatens its monopoly. So 
the Bacchanalian worshipers had been expelled, and so were the 
Chaldean soothsayers and the Jews to fall under the same law. 
The attitude is typified by old Cato inveighing against Greek science, 
Greek philosophy, and Greek literature: quandoque ista gens suas 
litteras dabit, omnia corrumpet, tum etiam magis, si medicos suos huc 
mittet. 

But philosophers could come back and the Roman could now 
go to Athens or to Rhodes or to Asia Minor. Individualism, more- 
over, was coming into its own as the century advanced. The 
state had to adopt other measures than banishment to meet the situa- 
tion, and its second thought was as usual much better than its first, 
namely, to face the new schools of thought, to adopt what could be 
accepted into the established machinery of religion, and to try by 
absorption to render it harmless. From the metaphysical specula- 
tion there was little to fear, but the same could not be said of the 
ethical conclusions. Of the various philosophies the Roman mind, 
with none of the Greek subtlety for distinctions, grasped the general 
outline of the two most obviously different: Stoicism and Epicurean- 
ism. It was an easy choice between them, made no doubt entirely 
unconsciously but no less effectively. Stoicism came very soon to 
be the adopted system of the established church. Its pantheism 
was not wholly inconsistent with Roman religion, and its ethical 
creed could readily be made to serve its new master. No more 
striking iJlustration of the completeness of this association could 
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be sought than the persistent Stoic opposition to the empire of the 
first century—the remnant of the bitter-enders, the little group of 
wilful men who fought the system which was the outcome of popular 
revolt against the senate. 

The significance of this absorption is great. Stoic doctrines are 
to a considerable extent curtailed to fit their new settings, but in 
their reduced form they attain a general acceptance which amounts 
to orthodoxy. The standard of living, virtus, and the sinfulness of 
its opposites, avaritia, luxuria, voluptas, superstitio, are from now 
on a part of the established creed. The Stoic becomes the religious 
man—most men accept the tenets of Stoic ethics; and Epicurean, 
to the bulk of the people, becomes only a polite name for the non- 
religious man, at first the scientific materialist who finds a rational 
explanation of the universe which makes God unnecessary, but 
finally all those, as well, who seek proverbial justification for an 
unthinking life of pleasure. But it should be noted that just as 
the maxims of the Stoic become the commonplaces of ordinary 
morality, so the maxims of Epicureanism become popular catch- 
words bereft of philosophical content. The carpe diem poems of 
Horace do not classify him as an Epicurean: the phrase has no more 
the earmarks of a philosophic school than the Es bibe lude veni of 
the stones on the Latin Way. 

One phase of Stoic doctrine has been often noted, but its 
importance can hardly be exaggerated: the destructive critical 
element was always strong. This is one of numerous points 
which predestined Stoicism to be more of a religion than the other 
Greek philosophies. Many a student has found in early contact 
with Judaism an explanation of the moral fervor of the Stoic, and 
such influence there surely was, but it is not necessary to go beyond 
the inheritance from Cynism to find a source for the vigorous attack 
on vices. Doubtless the combination of the two explains the 
passionate reforming tendencies of Stoicism. Some of this spirit 
came over into Roman Sioicism. But the Stoic philosophy can 
hardly be said to have survived at Rome as asystem. Its absorption 
left intact the vehicle of expression and the chief objects of attack— 
the cardinal vices; also, to perhaps a somewhat lesser degree, the 
ideal of virtus. The vehicle, in the hands of men whose interest was 
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primarily literary, became the carrier for pretty general criticism 
of contemporary life. In such form it crystallized more in satire 
than in any other single literary form. But the spirit of individual 
criticism from a personal point of view once established permeated 
all literature. The criticism of his fellow-men is a congenial task 
to the average human being, whether Roman or American, and there 
was an added piquancy to the undertaking during the first century 
of the empire because it was often fraught with danger. 

This has been a very long digression, but it seemed necessary to 
avoid the appearance of absurdity or sensationalism in explaining 
much that is to be found in Martial as having its ultimate origin 
in Stoic satire. It would be worse than absurd to picture Martial, 
the flatterer and polite beggar, as a stern Stoic. Such rigid philos- 
ophers are the butts of pungent epigrams (cf. i. 8 and xi. 56). 
But the element of criticism had come into literature to stay and it 
found congenial soil in the mind of Martial. Catullus was more the 
inspired poet than either Horace or Martial. Incidents and people 
touched his emotion and roused his passion: the classification of 
people or their typical characteristics never occurred to him. On 
Martial the life of the present made just as strong a claim, but with 
him intellectual criticism is the rule, lyric imagination the rare 
exception. Martial uses individuals as did Catullus, but he is 
interested in them to a large extent as misers or spendthrifts, as 
silly fops or fortune-hunters, as men who dine too well or women 
who dissemble badly. The competition for the sportula, the social 
racing which produced the rich parvenu, the ridiculous extreme to 
which recitations were carried, the noise and discomforts of the city, 
these and similar subjects are common to Martial and Juvenal. 
They, rather than avarice, luxury, pleasure, and superstition, are 
the popular satiric subjects in this later day. Juvenal defines his 
subject as quidquid agunt homines; Martial receives from his Muse 
the instruction: Adgnoscat Mores vita legatque suos. 

Martial was sincere in considering himself a follower of Catullus. 
In his hendecasyllabics the reminiscences of the earlier poet are 
frequent and clear, and Martial, far from trying to conceal them, 
almost always calls attention to them. The rhythm of Sili, 
Castalidum decus sororum inevitably suggests Passer deliciae meae 
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puellae, and lest the reader might think that he had caught the poet 
in unadmitted plagiarism, Martial winds up the poem: 

Sic forsan tener ausus est Catullus 

magno mittere passerem Maroni. 

In the same fashion he begins again Quisquis Flaminiam teris, viator, 
and acknowledges his indebtedness by the frank quotation of Veneres 
Cupidinesque in line 6. Such instances are easily multiplied and 
indicate that his hope expressed in 10. 78 is no empty phrase: 

Sic inter veteres legar poetas 

nec multos mihi praeferas priores, 

uno sed tibi sim minor Catullo. 
He knew himself to be, as he was, a real descendant of the Veronese 
poet. But satire had worked its influence in the period that 
separated the two and had effected a substantial change in subject- 
matter and in tone. 

A second line of influence which helped to determine the character 
of Martial’s epigram is less clearly related to satire, although I 
believe that in this respect, too, the satire exercised a great deal of 
weight. The epigrams of Catullus in a general way remained true 
to the original character of the type. The actual inscription, of 
course, required no exposition because the stone on which it was 
carved furnished its raison d’étre. But the literary epigram retained 
the brevity of its more utilitarian ancestor, and Catullus is wont to 
give much in small compass. He does not, however, strive for point 
any more than the early epigrammatists of the Greek Anthology did. 
An epigram of the early period attained excellence first by the 
perfection of statement, only secondarily by the conceit contained, 
and practically never by “point.’”’ The later development by which 
the sting at the end, the rhetorical “point,” came to be a chief 
characteristic of an epigram is, I believe, part of the same develop- 
ment which produced a Tacitus and a Juvenal. 

In Cicero’s day the war between Asianism and Atticism was a 
vigorous reality, but under the empire the struggle was between 
Ciceronianism and the newer rhetorical style which permeated all 
branches of literature. The public readings contributed much to 
the development of this pointed style, but it had begun with Sallust. 
Discarding the sonorous periods of Cicero, Sallust developed a 
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conciseness that became at times obscure. Terse description, 
antitheses, unusual words, whether old ones that had passed out of 
current use or new ones just coming in, served to make his style 
striking and appealing to an age that strove for the spectacular. 

But Sallust is precisely the historian who most clearly bases his 
theory of history upon Stoic principles and presents them in the 
phraseology of satiric diatribe. The introduction to the Jugurthine 
War and to a greater extent that to the Catilinarian Conspiracy read 
like Stoic essays. Virtus is eulogized: luxury, avarice, worldly ambi- 
tion are inveighed against. The whole character of these historical 
monographs is influenced by the satiric genre. The liberal introduc- 
tion of direct speeches, the picturesque presentation of the characters, 
the caustic comment is all thoroughly satiric. It is hardly fantastie 
to see in the Stoic paradox the origin of the epigrammatic mot that 
distinguishes Sallust from Cicero. There is hardly an epigram in 
all the pages of the great orator. His effects are cumulative. But 
Sallust writes in epigrams. The empire saw the development and 
exaggeration of this tendency. At its best it was forceful and 
effective, at its worst cheaply melodramatic. In satire it had an 
ample field. The popular verse essay with its characterization of 
types, its colloquial freedom of form, and its frequent introduction 
of direct dialogue was particularly suited to the terse epigrammatic 
style. This tendency developed greatly after Horace’s day, for 
Juvenal has far more of the concise, pungent epigram that presents 
in a phrase a vivid and a lasting picture than Horace ever had, far 
more of the surprises in thought and expression, much more conscious 
effort to be striking. The germ, however, was already present in 
Horace’s output and the satiric attitude was growing. As it entered 
into the epigram it found congenial soil. It took possession of that 
type and the passion for what was striking and surprising led to the 
development of the striking point, the surprise conclusion to the 
epigram. 

To summarize. The epigram seems to have come from the 
Greeks to the Romans an ill-defined branch of the lyric. It was by 
virtue of its origin brief and often inscriptional in character. 
Catullus gave to this type of poetry some attention, although he 
ean hardly be said to distinguish it with any degree of sharpness 
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from other types of the lyric. His personality gave to the epigram 
a bent toward invective. Diomedes (Keil, i, p. 485), in describing 
iambic poems (regularly held to be abusive), names Lucilius, Catullus, 
Horace, and Bibaculus as authors of the genre as well as Archilochus 
and Hipponax. The common element is the invective tone. What 
changes were wrought by Domitius Marsus and Pedo Albinovanus in 
Augustus’ day or by Gaetulicus a generation later cannot now be 
told. But by Martial’s time the influence of satire and of rhetoric 
had accomplished much. His epigrams exhibit all the salient 
characteristics of satire: terseness, variety, dramatic qualities, 
dialogue, pungent wit, irony, at times reflection, always humor. 
They are thoroughly satiric. The picture of the noisy city in an 
epigram of twenty-eight lines (xii. 57) is Juvenalian satire on a small 
scale. Friendship for him is based on virtus (i. 39). The attraction 
of Faustinus’ farm leads him astray into an epigram of fifty-one lines 
(iii. 58), and the familiar bill of fare attracts him more than once 
(ef. v. 78). In an epigram of the Anthology (Anth. Lat. i. 1. 276) as- 
cribed to him, the golden mean is his ideal: 
Nec volo me summis Fortuna neque adplicet imis, 
sed medium vitae temperet illa gradum. 
Invidia excelsos, inopes iniuria vexat: 
quam felix vivit, quisquis utraque caret! 

At the same time his epigrams are not satires. In form they maintain 
with rare exception the two great essentials of the epigram: concise 
expression and unity of idea. And they have acquired a third 
quality, the rhetorical point. They are satiric epigrams and mark 
the end of the evolution of this particular lyric type and the beginning 
of its long period of involution. 
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THE “DRY LAND” IN PTOLEMAIC AND ROMAN EGYPT 


By W. L. WesTERMANN 


The period of Egyptian history covered by the papyri written 
in Greek covers, roundly speaking, the centuries from 300 B.c. to 
700 a.p. Throughout this thousand-year period the taxes and rents 
obtained from the agricultural land of the Nile Valley were exacted 
by the governments, whether Greek, Roman, or Byzantine, according 
to the same general method of assessment. This method was one 
of rating the tax or rent upon the productive quality of the soil 
which, in its turn, depended largely upon the question of whether the 
land could be irrigated or not. For this reason the land surveys 
always reported the land under three large general classifications, 
flooded (usually called BeBpeyuévn), unflooded (&Bpoxos), and dry 
(xépcos). To this system of classification the name “production 
categories’’ has been applied,' as distinguished from the ‘“‘adminis- 
trative categories,’’? which record the type of tenure under which 
each particular farm or estate lay. In the rapid development of 
our knowledge of Graeco-Roman Egypt through the papyri the 
study of the actual system of irrigation and the farming methods 
of the Egyptians has as yet received little attention. For that 
reason the interest in the tenure, or administrative classifications of 
the land, has overshadowed the actual importance in the taxation 
system of the production categories. _It is this reflection which leads 
me to present briefly an analysis of the extant materials upon the 
xépoos (dry land), as gathered from the published papyri. 

1W. L. Westermann in Classical Philology, XVI, 169. This classification corre- 
sponds to Wilcken’s “‘ Bodenqualitaten”’ in Papyruskunde, Grundzige,I, 1, p. 273. I 
prefer the term ‘production categories’ because the ‘‘quality’’ of the soil, all of it 
being silt land, was practically the same, up to the sand’s edge. For another state- 
ment of the land types see W. Schubart, Hinfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, Berlin, 1918, 


p. 408. Schubart, however, has not so clear a grasp upon the fundamentals of the 
matter as has Wilcken. 


2 The term “‘fiscal categories’? used by V. Martin in his discussion of P. Mendes 
Genev. does not sufficiently differentiate the tenure categories (temple land, catoecic 
land, Crown land etc.), from the production categories (flooded, unflooded, dry). 
V. Martin, ‘‘Un document administratif du nome de Mendes,” in Etudes de Paléo- 
graphie et de Papyrologie (Stud. Pal.), Vol. XVII, Leipzig, 1918. 
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Land in any one of the three types, flooded, unflooded, and dry, 
might be productive or it might be unproductive. It is essential to 
understand that point.'. There were three things, however, which 
were necessary, in combination, to bring crops of grain out of the 
soil of Egypt. These were: water, seed, and farm labor. Any one 
of these failing, there was no crop. In the case of the flooded land, 
the difficulty was usually one of drainage? or of seepage through 
the canal embankments. The unproductive land (éré\oyov) was 
not in itself a separate category,* but a subclassification to be found 
under any one of the three main categories. The flooded land might 
lie too long under water (i¢ téwp or kab’ véaros, EuBpoxos, or KaTa- 
Bpoxos), in which case it could not be worked in that particular year. 
A protracted period of sogginess would make the soil eventually too 
salty or alkaline (aAyupis). In that case the land would be perma- 
nently brddovorv until brought back to a healthy state by drainage 
and proper working. It is entirely clear that such alkaline soil 
could be brought back to a state of partial productivity. But the 
methods employed by the Egyptian farmer to this end are not appar- 
ent in the extant papyri. 


1 Much confusion has reigned regarding the xépaos, chiefly due to unclarity of 
statement arising from the lack of a strict definition of the agricultural-fiscal termi- 
nology. See Rostovtzeff’s statement in ‘‘Studien zur Geschichte des rémischen 
Kolonats,” Leipzig, 1910, p. 3, where he contrasts the xépcos with the BeBpeyuéevn as 
that land which is not flooded and therefore is not cultivated. The Introduction to 
P. Lond. II, 483, p. 324, proves clearly that the xépgos is capable of production. Ros- 
tovtzeff, of course, understood this fact, as is proved by his further treatment in 
Kolonat, pp. 7 ff. 


? For the drainage canals and their importance see Westermann, Classical Phi- 
lology, XV, 126-27. 


3 P. Teb. I, 61b, 132-36. 


‘ Schubart’s emphasis of the bré\oyov and i & aperf as being the two important 
divisions from the standpoint of production (Einfilhrung, p. 408), seems to me to 
introduce confusion into the subject. I think also that the distinction which he 
attempts to make (p. 413, with reference to Wilcken, Papyruskunde, Chrest., I, 2, No. 
341) between éu8poxos and xa@’ téaros is unsupported. He seems to have misinter- 
preted Wilcken’s differentiation of the Be8peyuervn and that portion of it from which 
the water has so far drained off that it could already be plowed. Wilcken means 
only to distinguish the Be8peyuévn which has not yet drained off, from the xa’ téaros, 
or water logged, portion of that year. 


5 P. Teb. 1 61b, 9-18 and 121-31, where we have 16} arourae of crown land which 
had been declared dduupis in the fiftieth year of Ptolemy Euergetes II and were rented 


out for reclamation in the fifty-third year. The crops obtained from them in the 
fifty-third year were wheat, barley, and fenugreek, ll. 17-18. 
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The unflooded land (&B6poxos) I have explained as that which was 
not at any time covered over with water in the year in which it was 
declared to be &Bpoxos. Though unflooded, it could be irrigated—by 
digging in deep ditches from the flooded portion or by using the 
water wheel.' Out of this category of land there would be no xara- 
Bpoxos or €uBpoxos. The only portion which would be highly produc- 
tive would be that which was érnvrdnueér7n, artificially irrigated by 
methods much more laborious than those required for irrigating the 
“flooded” land. The verb dvrXetv seems to be used in the papyri 
in the general sense of “irrigating” by any method,? and the 
éxavtAnros v7 of P. Rev. 24, which is planted to vineyards, was pre- 
sumably irrigated by use of the sakje. The persistent appearance of 
the participial form érnvrAnuéry only in connection with the &Bpoxos 
4 confirms my belief* that, in its technical meaning, it is strictly 
limited to that portion of the &Bpoxos which was artificially irrigated.‘ 
The outstanding documents in support of this view are: 

1. Nine offers to lease government land xar’ agiav, “according to 
value” (i.e. according to actual production, as I hope to prove in a later 
study), following a decree of the newly installed Emperor Hadrian.5 
In eight of these the peasants insert a clause to the effect that they 
will not pay on any of the land at the rating for &8poxos i, but will 
pay one-half on that portion which is érnvrAnuérn.® 

2. Two lists of proprietors and tenants, chiefly of &Bpoxos and 
éxnvrAnuern YH, published as P. Mendes Genev. and P. Ryl. 426. 

In the former important document’ where the unflooded land 
and the irrigated portions thereof (érnvr\npyévn) are given, both are 

1 Classical Philology, XV, 130-31. 


2T have been unable to determine any distinction in the papyri between dyr)etv 
and worifew. For dvrdeiv see P. Flor. I, 150; P.S. I. 60, 15, unxaviv dvrdodcar; 
avrAnopor Bodr, P. Flor. I. 16; avrAnrixa xrqpara, P. Flor. I, 148; avrAnrés yf, P. Amh. 
96. In P. Oxy. XIV, 1675, 11, éravrXeZy is definitely used for water-wheel irrigation: 
fedyos Body els wavrhetv 76 KTHua. 


3 Already expressed in Classical Philology, XV (1920), 131; XVI (1921), 184. 


4 éravrdnros, however, may be used of the irrigated parts of the “dry” land. 
P. Rev. 24 and Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, 273. 


5 P. Giss. 4-7 and P. Ryl. 96. 


6 I suppose that this clause means that the peasants will pay one-half of the 
&Bpoxos rate on that portion of the &8poxos which they have been able to irrigate. 


7 Published in full in Stud. Pal., XVII, in so far as the painstaking and intelligent 
labor of V. Martin could restore it. 


th il 
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followed by references to the column of some other list in the local 
registry office where the peasant’s declaration (aroypag7) regarding 
the land could be found.!. We have no declarations of érnvrAnpévn 
74, but quite a number regarding the unflooded land. The extant 
evidence, therefore, leads to the conclusion that the “declarations” 
of the peasants here mentioned refer to the declarations of their 
&Bpoxos yj. That is, the érnvrAnuévn was regarded as a part of the 
aBpoxos 7.” 

In the annual determination of the tax or the rent upon the 
unflooded land the first step was the declaration, by the peasant 
owner or by the lessee of government land, of his estimate of the 
amount of his farm parcels which should pay as “unflooded.’’® 
During the planting season the government officials conducted their 
inspection (érioxeyis), checking up the actual amount of the flooded, 
unflooded, and dry, in preparation for the report of the village 
scribes upon the amount of revenue which was due the government 
in land taxes and rents from each village district. 

In line with the policy of the government, whether Ptolemaic or 
Roman, of forcing production of grain upon the &Bpoxos to the limit 
of its possibilities,‘ it was one of the duties incumbent upon the inspec- 
tion officials to see to it that the greatest possible amount of the pro- 
duction category called ‘unflooded” should be additionally irrigated 
(érnvrdAnuérvn). P. Ryl. 82, I take to be a report of such inspection 


1P. Mendes Genev. 155-56, xal o(urixfjs) a (dpraBns) eva(peolwy) BixeBe7(s) 
"Ovve(ppros), émnvr[A(nuevns) (apovp) . . . . (3d h.) edO(umerpias) Kol(rns) a, (1st h.) 
azoyp(adouev). Cf. many similar passages in this document. 


2 P. Lips. 105, republished by Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 2, No. 237; Stud. Pal., 
V, 119 recto, VII; P. Oxy. XII, 1459, 9, 36; P. Ryl. 82, 10-15. 


3 There is no evidence to show that he declared the érnvrAnuérn, as is assumed by 
the editors of P. Ryl. 426. The peasant probably estimated the amount of his &8poxos 
on the basis of the experience of previous years. He could not know the amount of 
the &Bpoxos. Much less could he estimate in any way what portion of this uncertain 
amount he might be able to irrigate. Cf. Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 2, No. 237 
where an inspection official makes a hurried preliminary report to a superior, in order 
to relieve his anxiety, that out of i,850 arourae given in by the village scribe to the 
inspection officials as érnvtAnuévn and &Bpoxos, the subsequent inspection had shown 
only 127 arourae as being actually of this category. See Wilcken’s excellent intro- 
duction. 


* Westermann in Classical Philology, XVI, 177. 
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officials, who are here called émiuedXnrai trav éxi Tov Auuvacpod.! They 
take an oath that no aroura around their village district is unflooded 
(unriav apotpay aBpoxev repli THY judy Kwyoypaypareiav) except 55 
arourae. ‘We swear that we will cause all of these which can be 
additionally irrigated (@v ra duvaueva éravtdAnOjva éravayxatety 
éravt etoba) to be additionally irrigated.” 


THE Xépoos 

The “dry” land in Egypt was that land lying in the irrigation 
basins along the Nile which in any given year was not reached and 
overspread by the Nile waters at the time when the sluices in the 
canals (duwpuyes) were opened and the water from the canals was let 
in upon the fields.? Its difference from the “flooded” land (BeBpey- 
pévn) is obvious. It was distinguished from the ‘“unflooded” by the 
fact that it could not be irrigated, in the particular year in which it 
was “dry,” by ditching in from the “flooded”’ section of any basin.’ 
The condition of being “dry land” was not necessarily a constant one, 
although it would tend to persist in years of normal inundation. In 
years of abnormally high Nile those portions of each basin which were 
regularly xépoos might become either “unflooded”’ or “flooded.’’4 
Conversely in years of low Nile some of the normally “flooded” and 
“‘unflooded” land in the basins might well, at the inspection, prove 
to be “dry.” 

The xépcos must have had, of course, a top soil of silt just as the 
“flooded” and “‘unflooded” had. That the xépcos could be made to 


1 The title of the editors, ‘‘ Declaration of Irrigation Officials,” is, I think, incor- 
rect. 


2 For the method of letting the water upon the land see Westermann? Classical 
Philology, XV (1920), 124-31, especially p. 124, notes 2 and 3, where I have recorded 
incorrect explanations of the xépaos. 


3 The xepaaBpoxos, of P. Ryl. 207a, has so far appeared only in this one place and 
I am unable to suggest any further explanation than that which the word implies. 

4B.G.U. III, 831 of 201 a.p., an offer to lease 18 arourae of government land 
which is ordinarily dry shore land. The lease stipulates that if any part of these 
arourae should become &Bpoxos or xad’ tdaros, ll. 14-15, the lessee will not be com- 
pelled to pay on the &Spoxos portion the rate of rent for that type of land, and pre- 
sumably not at all upon the xa@’ téaros. The presence of land which was xa@’ téaros 
necessarily implies that a portion of the farm had been flooded (Ge8peyuéern) in that 
year; cf. P. Oxy. VI, 918, col. v, 1. 16, where we find xépcos in a hollow which is now 
under water; P. Lond. II, 350, p. 192; P. Pet. III, 99. 
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produce a revenue, in grain or otherwise, to the owner or renter, 
should be clear to anyone who has used the papyri.! It obtained 
remission of the regular tax or rent only by official action, granted for 
a definite and accepted reason.” As was the case with the land of 
the flooded and unflooded categories, but much more easily, the 
dry land might become unproductive (jréXoyov). In that case it was 
clearly designated as brédoyov, or sometimes “dry bringing in no 
revenue”’ (xépaos &@opos).2 The explanations given for reversion to 
an unproductive condition are interesting. The land became unpro- 
ductive of course if it was not sown,‘ or if it were covered with sand 
or with a low growth of bushes,’ or if it lay too close to other unpro- 
ductive parcels.’ 

The general impression left by the papyri is that production 
upon the “dry land” required greater effort and gave distinctly less 
return for the effort expended than production upon the “flooded”’ 
or “unflooded” land. The continual struggle required to keep the 
dry land in productive condition by copious use of the water wheel and 
constant working is shown by the special name given to some of the 
dry land—xepoo#puiriss—dry land overgrown with rushes. It is 
obvious that the first type of the arable land in Egypt which would 
lie uncultivated would be the xépcos for the very reason that it gave 

1 Pp, Teb. I, 74, 21-30: Menches, the village scribe, has been able to lease out 
some of the xépgos. The grants of land to guards and catoecic cavalry are regularly 
from the xépcos, as in P. Teb. I, 61a, 41. Cf. B.G.U. III, 831, an offer to lease dry 


shore land, axd xépoov alysadod: B.G.U. II, 571, xépoos which had paid a rent of 2 
drachmas; P. Oxy. IV, 740, 46, where the &8poxos and xépgos are sown. 


2P. Oxy. XII, 1434, 19, where some xépoos is mentioned in an official Adyos 
xovporeAeay without statement of the reason therefor. 


3 P. Lond. II, 267, p. 135, 1. 149. 

4B.G.U. II, 560, 26 dordpov xépoov; P. Ham. 12, 9; P. Teb. I, 61b, 144 dowdpou 
kexepoevperns, cf. 74, 29; P. Cair. Preisigke 47, 7-9, and note. 

5 PP. Oxy. VI, 988 xepodupov; P. Ham. 12. 

® P. Lond. II, p. 139 dx6 wupixdy (tamarisk growth) undty duvayéevwr péperv. 

7P. Teb. I, 74, 56, of 114-13 B.c., an accounting of the unproductive land made 
by the village scribe Menches, xépcov 51a 76 wapaxetoOar rij AotrAe Addpy; cf. p. 75, 
1. 74, where we have the same reason given, and written in above the line, xal da 
delone ‘‘ because grown over with roughage.” 

8 P. Oxy. X, 1347; P. Flor. I, 64, 22. Cf. yniu(a?) xepooPptia Wilcken, Griech- 
tsche Ostraka, Leipzig, 1899, II, 1224, and xépcov roddjv cai Opbor in Stud. Pal., V, 7, 16. 
It is to be noted that even the wild growth, such as Optov, could be used. See the 
bank receipt for rushes (@pta) and reeds (xaAaos) in P. Pet. II, 26, 4 and 5 (cf. III, 64). 
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the lowest returns upon the greatest expenditure of effort. If it 
were not worked, just as with the BeBpeyuévy and the &Bpoxos, it 
would grow up with reeds and roughage. So strong was the tendency 
on the part of the renting farmer to neglect the dry areas of the plot 
he had leased that many of the leases of private land contain a pro- 
vision under which the lessee agrees to return the land “free from dry 
land, roughage and dirt of all kinds.’”! 

Given the proper facilities in respect to wells, reservoirs, and 
water wheels, and the requisite labor to make use of these, there was 
no reason why “dry” land should remain in that category, from 
the fiscal standpoint of being relatively unproductive. But if the use 
of these irrigation aids were neglected the land would quickly revert 
to a dry condition. Such a process is admirably illustrated by the 
contract of sale presented in P. Oxy. XII, 1475.2 This document 
records the sale of a plot containing 11 arourae of grain-producing 
land and another unit consisting of two houses in the village of 
Paimis, some bare ground, and an orchard covering +3 of an aroura. 
All of this smaller unit when taken as a whole (i7d piav dup, 1. 22) 
abutted upon the northeastern corner of the 11 arourae grain plot. 

I have located the irrigation ‘tank (or cistern)’ and water wheel 
necessarily in that part of the farm which was farthest removed 
from the irrigation ditches, that is, in that part which would most 
quickly go dry. The well (¢péap) has been arbitrarily located near 
the two houses. The tank was out of repair when the farm was sold, 
the water wheel partially so This no doubt explains why the 
orchard was recorded in the deed of sale as “now dry.’ 


1P, Ryl. 166, 27, xaBapdv ard xépcov, dypworews, Slons raons; B.G.U. I, 197, 28, 
xépsouv a&ypworews Sions raons Opbov, as properly restored by Preisigke, Berichtigungs- 
liste der griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus Aegypten, Strassburg, 1913, p. 26. 


2 The date is 267 a.p. 


3 For Adxxos as ‘‘cistern,’”’ frequently with the water wheel (épyavov), see A. 
Calderini in Aegyptus, I, 310. 


4P. Oxy. XII, 1475, 16-17. 


5 Ibid., 1. 20. Cf. P. Lond. III, p. 260, a lease of 3 arourae of dry land planted to 
vineyard which also contained an irrigation cistern, a watering system, and a water 
machine; and note further the paradoxical phrase ‘the irrigated dry land”’ in a loan 
contract of 14 a.p. (B.G.U. IV, 1132, 13), and the lease of an entire island, “except 
of the dry land as much as they may irrigate according to the survey,”’ in P.Hib. 90, 8, 
of 222 B.c. 


ee —— eee 
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Several special types of dry land appear, distinguished from the 
ordinary xépaos as ‘dry wood land” xepoos gbXuris,! “dry vine land” 
xepoauredos, and “dry aracus land” dpaxdxepoos.2 What wood 
growth was to be found upon the xépaos burs I do not know.? In one 
of the extant land registers the xépaos firs is marked as unproduc- 
tive, which would imply that it was customarily productive of some 
revenue to the state. This conclusion is strengthened by an official 
Ptolemaic list which gives the record of loans of croton seed by the 
government to the peasants, in which two Egyptians have been 
granted croton seed for planting “in the wood land,” around an 
Isis shrine. Other suggestions that a tax or rent was levied on 
wood land are to be found in the £vAxn, which was probably an 
import duty on wood from Lycia,® and the remission by Euergetes II 
in 118 B.c. of the penalties imposed upon those who had illegally cut 
down wood on their own properties.” 

The dpaxdxepoos is sufficiently explained by its name as dry land 
planted to aracus. Aracus is a leguminous fodder plant,’ which in the 
reports of the Ptolemaic village scribe, Menches of Kerkeosiris, 
appears along with the hays (xépros and xoprovouat) among the 
“green stuffs” (xAwpa), whereas daxds (lentils) appears with wheat 
and barley among the “foodstuffs” (otros).? With comparative cer- 
tainty we may call it alfalfa. The only data available upon this “ dry- 
aracus land,” in addition to the xepoapaxos of P. Hib. 130, is found 
in an inventory of the land-holding inhabitants of Hermupolis, a 
city of Upper Egypt situated on the left bank of the Nile.“ The 


1 Pp. Lond. II, 267 (p. 129 ff.) ll. 99, 149, 152-53; B.G.U. III, 703. 


2 Stud. Pal., V, 120 recto, col. III, 5. In the early Ptolemaic P. Hib. 130 the 
word appears as xepodpaxkos. 


8 Wilcken in Archiv fiir Papyrusforsch., I, 151, note 7, calls it ‘‘Strauchland.” 
4P. Lond. II, p. 135, 1. 149, first or second century, xépcov EvXiridos dpdpov. 
5 P. Pet. II, 39, 7, noting corrected interpretation in P. Pet. III, 88, p. 223. 
6 P. Teb. I, 8, 26. I find no other mention of this EuAucy tax. 


7P. Teb. I, 5,205. The editors conclude that the Ptolemies controlled the timber 
of the country, either by levying a tax for the right to fell trees or in the form of a 
monopoly. See note to 1. 205. 


8 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie, s.v. 
®P. Teb. I, Appendix I, 5, p. 563. 
10 Stud. Pal., V, 120 recto, col. II, III. 
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document records the amount of land held by each person. Most 
of it is privately owned, though there is some rented state land. 
From the standpoint of production the land is divided chiefly into 
sown (éo7apuévn) and dry-aracus land (épaxdxepaos),' in other words, 
hay fields or grazing land. The relative amount of land sown 
‘ with aracus is surprisingly great,? calling to mind the declaration of 
four hundred sheep and nineteen goats by Anubion of Hermupolis, 
of the year 129-30. It may be that the district of Hermupolis was 
especially given over to small cattle raising. 

An emphyteutic lease of 616 a.p. has furnished additional inter- 
esting information regarding the use of the dry land.4 One Aurelius 
Johannes agrees to rent, under emphyteutic conditions, 12} arourae 
of seed land and 5 arourae of dry land from a monastery in a village 
of the Apollinopolite nome. The lessee agrees to pay a rent of 
18} keratia annually on the 12} arourae of seed land beginning with 
the current year,’ and an equal amount on the 5 arourae of dry land, 
beginning the payments, however, in the fourth year of the lease.® 
The five arourae of dry land were, at the time when the lease was made 
out, untaxed and unirrigated.’ It is clear that the dry land was, in 
this case, potentially quite highly productive. The farmer, Johannes, 
is given three years (rent free) in which to restore the 5 arourae to 
productivity, apparently by supplying them with proper irrigation.’ 
The difference in the rent of the 12} arourae of seed land and the 
5 arourae of dry land is at least partially accounted for by the fact 
that the lessee has no right to graze his cattle upon the seed land,® 
this right being reserved for the monastery, except on the annual 

1 These two types include most of the land in this inventory although small 


amounts of ‘‘unsown,”’ and “‘dry-aracus and land dried out”’ (col. III, 1. 5, dpaxoxépoou 
kal xepoev0(eions) occur, and a very small amount of vine and garden land; see 1. 22. 


2 413 arourae, col. I, 2; 8} arourae, col. III, 7; 32 arourae, col. III, 15; 40 odd 
arourae, col. III, 18. 


3 Translated by Viereck in Deutsche Rundschau, Vol. CXXXVII (1908), 105. 
If this document is otherwise published I have not found it. 

4P. Lond. II, 483, pp. 323-29. 

5 Tbid., ll. 50-51. 

6 Tbid., ll. 56-58. 

7 Ibid., 1. 15. 

8 See ll. 42-48, xai Naxxous évwpbéat. 

9 Ibid., ll. 77-79. 
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payment of two angia (10 pints) of new wine. There are no pro- 
visions about the grazing rights upon the dry land. They pertain 
consequently to the lessee. 

P. Amh. 94, a contract of partnership in the lease of some state 
land,! is unfortunately mutilated, but the designation of the arourae 
concerned as “dry hay land” (xoprevxépaovu apotpwr line 6) strengthens 
the conviction of the use of the xépaos for grazing purposes. To 
this is to be added the certainty of the assignment of a cleruch holding 
of 100 arourae in the Fayum district in the thirty-second year of 
Ptolemy Philometor from dry land which is also distinctly designated 
as ‘‘pastures.’”? 

The weight of the evidence at present extant upon the dry land 
emphasizes also its adaptability and its use, under proper irrigation, 
for intensive viticulture. In the Ptolemaic period the well-known 
decree of Euergetes II, dated 118 B.c., granted five years’ tax exemp- 
tion, and four years’ additional lightening of the customary tax, to 
all those who would plant vines or gardens in the “irrigated and dry 
land.’’* This dry land, which was either cultivated or cultivable 
with vines, is called dumeXiris xépoos,4 or more commonly xepoaure- 
dos. The latter usage is found in documents dating from the time of 
Augustus to the seventh century of our era. From the Arab period 
we have a list of individuals paying land and poll taxes in which an 
entire district appears under the name Xepodyurredos.® 

Where dumedtxa xwpia appear they stand in close proximity to 
dry land.” For this constant close relationship of vine culture to 
the xépaos a Ptolemaic list of temple-lands (quoted above) is help- 
ful. The entire amount of the land of Magdola as given in the 


1 The date is 208 a.p. 

2P. Teb. I, 79, 7-9, ard voudv [radv exrds pic]Owocews mpds xadxdy drorxoupévwv 
Be soa .G ae ee ] xépcou &povpar p. Possibly also in 79, 29-30. 

3 P. Teb. I, 5, 93-99, rods yewpyodvras kara rhv xwpay yiv aumediriv f wapadelcous 
as dv xatadurebowow by rit karaxexAvopévne kal Kexepowperne. 

4P. Teb. I, 82, 4; B.G.U. IV, 1158, 8. 

5 B.G.U. IV, 1158, 8; P. Oxy. III, 506, 25; P.S. I, III, 240, 8; P. Ryl. 222, 12; 
B.G.U. IV, 1031, 9; Stud. Pal., XVII (P. Mendes Genev.) |. 488, xepoaumedos &ypou; 
P. Cairo Cat. 67097, recto 1; 67104, 7, 11. 

6 P. Lond. IV, 1419, 104, 699, 973 (here rémos XeXoduredos). The date is 716 a.p. 

7 Stud. Pal., V, 7, 16; B.G.U. I, 319, 9-11. 

8 P. Teb. I, 82, date 1158.c. This close connection of the xépaos with vine culture 
is further illustrated by B.G.U. 177 of 46-47 a.p., in which the boundaries of four 
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synopsis was 170 arourae, of which 150 arourae were held by the 
temple of the god Suchus. These 150 arourae are classified under 
the general caption “dry vineland,” dumediris xépoos. It is evident 
that this must mean dry land adapted to vineculture, which however 
is not necessarily or exclusively planted to vines. For this “dry 
vineland,” as the report of the inspection shows, contains “ vine- 
bearing,” olive-bearing, dry,? and hay parcels, as well as a small 
acreage in wheat and barley.* A vineyard maintained upon irrigated 
dry land reverts, if neglected, to the condition of “dry available as 
vine land,” as in P. Oxy. III, 506, where two sisters mortgage 1§{ 
arourae which had formerly been an duredtkdv xTjua, but was at the 
time of the loan contracted by these sisters merely “dry land suitable 
for a vineyard.’’* If constant care and effort were not expended upon 
this xepodumedos the vines dried out. The result was yepodumedos 
trddoyos. Conversely, if irrigated, such dry vine land might again 
be restored to productivity.5 

The xépaos was also used for truck gardening,® for palm growing,’ 
and even for grain production.’ The soil could be used for brick.’ 


arourae of dry vine land are given as follows: north and south dry land, east a vine- 
yard and dry land. Cf. Stud. Pal., V, 7, col. II, a vineland farmstead of 22 arourae 
surrounded by “much dry land and rushes” and supplied with the customary cistern 
(Adxxos) and a small reservoir (ddpodoxetov). 


1 Ibid., 1. 10, duaeddqopos. 


2 In the case of irrigated dry land (the xaraxexAvopévn xal xexepowuern yi of P. Teb. 
I, 5, 93-98) a subclassification of xépcos under the general heading must, I think, refer 
to portions which cannot be reached by the irrigation methods used, just as the 
“unflooded’’ (&8poxos) which is not érnvrAnpéry is still recorded in the land lists as 
&Bpoxos. 


3 I accept the resolution x(p:07) in P. Teb. I, 82, 28, as correct. 


4P. Oxy. ITI, 506, 25, 7d wpiv duedcxod xrquaros vuvi 5 xepoaurédov. Date 143 a.v. 
Cf. the distinction made in P. Cat. Cairo 67104 of 530 a.p. between the vineyard 
(4u7edtxdv), which is the subject of the lease, and the “dry available for vine produc- 
tion”’ which is included, in 1. 7, wera rijs évros xepoaurédov; also P.S. I, III, 240, 8, 
where we have xepodumedos which is otropopixn, “grain-producing.”’ 


5 See the second-century land register, P. Ryl. 222, ll. 8 and 12. 


6 P. Teb. I, 79, 22; B.G.U. IV, 1120, 31. Cf. the close connection of the reservoir, 
dry land, and garden plots in P. Teb. I, 86, col. III, 43, 50. 


7P. Amh. 31; P. Oxy. XIV, 744, duolws ey xépow howixwy Oadddovrwv. 


8P. Teb. I, 79, 11-12 (about 148 B.c.); P. Amh. 68, 19, &rd xépcou atropédpou, 
ll. 14-15 (first century after Christ); P. Oxy. IV, 740, 46 (about 200 a.p.). 


9 B.G.U. IV, 1031, dpdvnaov rod rorfjoa huiv wracOjvat pupiddas wAlvOov ev wey rH 
XEpcaprery. 
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The constant effort of the Ptolemaic government to bring the 
greatest possible acreage of the “dry” land under cultivation has 
long since been known through the publication of the land surveys 
from Fayum district... As was the case in the official treatment of 
the “unflooded” land,? the interest of the Ptolemaic government 
lay in the filling of the basilikon with revenues, both in money and 
in kind. To this end the land which was potentially productive but 
lying idle (ager rudis), was assigned to the members of the territorial 
army or to peasants in general, under leases which were not limited 
in time, but emphyteutic.’ For this official purpose the land which 
was most available was the xépgos, which by reason of its position in 
the basins of irrigation, paid the least return to the actual farmer for 
his economic outlay in seed and labor. In such an agricultural 
situation we find plentiful evidence of the constant tendency of the 
producing farmer to abandon the cultivation of that land which 
brought the lowest margin of profit in comparison with the effort 
expended. 

I have already indicated something of the equipment, in cisterns, 
pumping machines and reservoirs, which was necessary for successful 
cultivation of the. xépaos, except when it was allowed to grow up in 
rough pasturage. More detailed information is available, however. 
A lease made out in 103 B.c. of an allotment of land near Kerkeosiris 
which was divided into three separate plots> is most instructive. 
One Ptolemaeus had taken a sublease of this allotment from a sword- 
bearer named Horion. Horion was a middleman who held his lease 
on the property from a certain Maron, the owner. The lease was to 
run for five years. The sublessee’s annual rent was fixed at a lump 
sum of 120 artabas of wheat for the whole area. The middleman, 
Horion, agreed to pay to the actual farmer four talents and 3,000 

1 P. Teb. I, 60-88. 

2 Westermann in Classical Philology, XVI, 174, 177. 

3 Rostovtzeff, Rém Kolonat, 30 ff.; Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, pp. 280-81. 

#P. Teb. I, Appendix I, 3, pp. 555-56. 

5 P. Teb. I, 105. 


6 This lease was not carried through for the specified five years. Two years later, 
in 101 B.c., Ptolemaeus, who is also called Petesuchus, rented the same property directly 
from the owner, Maron, P. Teb. 106. Horion, the middleman, had disappeared from 
the transaction. 
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drachmas (copper) on consideration that Ptolemaeus would break 
up the “dry” land in the allotment, presumably in each of the three 
plots. An exception was made of some of the xépgos in the first 
section of the farm, where the “dry” land abutted upon the holdings 
of Thoonis and Pausiris. This was not to be broken up.!. The sub- 
lessee had already received an advance payment of 2 talents and 
3,000 copper drachmas for this breaking up of the “dry” land. 

The verb used for “breaking”’ up the land is xepooxomeiv.2 The 
meaning of this word, “breaking up the dry ground” by plowing, is 
made certain by the analogy of xepooxérrewv in a farm account of the 
period of Vespasian, where a yoke of oxen was used for the purpose.® 
An indication of the usual rough condition of the “dry” land appears 
in the lease of Ptolemaeus. The lessee binds himself, as frequently 
occurs in the extant leases, to return the land at the expiration of the 
lease “levelled and diked up and free from rushes, reeds, coarse grass, 
and other roughage, except the before mentioned xépaos.’* This 
exception must refer to the portion of the xépaos which was specifically 
excluded in the agreement upon breaking up the “dry” land. 

A lease of a vegetable garden in the district of Alexandria dated 
in the period of Augustus illustrates something of the equipment 
and labor necessary to keep the xépaos in productive condition when 
it was used for intensive cultivation, as in vegetable gardening.’ 
In addition to some general equipment required for irrigation, the 
gardens were supplied with xy\wvea (beam and bucket system or 
sakje) and water wheels. The lessees obligated themselves to do 
the working down of the soil seasonably, the harrowing and irrigating 
at the needed periods, and not to permit the plot to become dry.’ 

1 Perhaps because it was too difficult to cultivate, though this does not seem 


probable because there was a canal on either side of this particular piece of xépgos. 
Ibid., ll. 18-22. 


2 Ibid., ll. 3, 6; &’ @ xepaoxorjoe Irodeuatos wacay tiv & ra K\jpwe xépoov 
Try Tis yerviwons THe Gowvios Kal Ilavaipios vie. 

3P. Lond. I, 131, pp. 176-77, ll. 225, 241, ursbds Body . . . . XEepcoxorrévrwr. 
The oxen would not be used if it were a question of mowing. 

4P. Teb. I, 105, 25-27. 

5 B.G.U. IV, 1120. The garden plot is not specifically designated as xépaos, but 


it has a wall entirely surrounding it. The entire tenor of the lease, equipment, etc., 
helps to make the decision most probable. 


8 Ibid., 26-27, 47-48. 7 kat un xepoeber, 1. 31. 
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The original clearing of uncultivated yépcos must have required also 
the digging and bricking of the cisterns and reservoirs which appear 
so markedly in our extant materials upon the “dry” land. 

The rate of the land tax, and rent paid to the government upon 
the xépcos was determined according to the kinds of crop planted and 
the yield. The cultivated portion of the yépaos which was planted 
to wheat or barley, paid in kind; vines, palms, and orchards paid in 
money; truck gardens chiefly in money, though sometimes in kind.” 
The land surveys of Kerkeosiris of the second century B.c. show 
that the hay pasture lands (xépros vouav) of the Ptolemaic royal 
domain paid generally a rent of 1 artaba of wheat to the aroura, 
though lands newly reclaimed might pay as low as } artaba per 
aroura.* I judge that dry land would be used much more than the 
flooded or &Bpoxos as hay fields. One type of pasturage, probably 
rough growth on “dry” land, was given out by the state without 
lease for a definite annual money return.’ 

A land survey of the principate of Antoninus Caesar shows an 
aroura of xépaos Hreipos on which the rate of rent had formerly been 
two drachmas® and another aroura of xépgos paying 1 drachma 34 
obols.6 xépaos found in a land register of the early fourth century 
paid its rent in money.’ A land register from Aphroditopolis in 
Upper Egypt of uncertain date, but of the Arab period,® gives a 
summary of the “flooded” (here xabapés=BeBpeyuérn) and “dry” 
land in a certain assessment group. The “flooded” paid at the rate 


1 Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 170. 

2 Ibid., 171; Griech. Ostraka, I, pp. 199 ff., Wilcken explains the acceptance of 
vegetables in rents and taxes under the Ptolemaic system as restricted to the require- 
ments of the provisioning of the Court, ibid., p. 201. I judge that he would include 
under the Verproviantirung des Hofes the current needs of the army. 

3 P. Teb. I, Appendix I, 5, p. 563. 


4P. Teb. I, 60, 41; 61a, 154; 79, 7-9 dd voudr [rv Exrds ut]loOwaews mpds xadkdy 


Stocxoupévwy . 2... x€poou G&povpat p. There is no doubt in the last case that these 
pastures were xépaos. 

5 B.G.U. IV, 571, 8-11. 7P. Flor. 64, 15-17. 

6 Tbid., 15-17. 8 P. Lond. IV, 1428, 4. 


® H. I. Bell’s translation of xafapds as “irrigated” and of xépaos as ‘‘unirrigated’’ 
(Introduction to P. Lond. IV, 1428) is unfortunate. It should be translated ‘‘dry,’’ 
in the official generic sense—that land which was not covered by the flood waters 
and could not be irrigated otherwise than by the reservoir and water wheel or sakje 
methods. The xépgos in parts of this papyrus, was, I am confident, actually ‘‘irri- 
gated,’’ as the production (indicated by its relatively high rate of rent) clearly shows. 
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of 14 solidi on four arourae and the “dry” at the rate of 14 of a solidus 
on 4 arourae.! The relative ratio of the rent on the xépaos to that 
on the “flooded” was 2 to 3. In one unpublished fragment of P. 
Lond. IV, 1428, Bell has noted that the “dry” paid at the rate of a 
full solidus on four arourae, in two other unpublished fragments at 
the rate of two-thirds of a solidus on four arourae.2 Bell has expressed 
surprise at the high rate paid on the “dry” land.? There is nothing 
surprising in it when one has once completely abandoned the idea, 
which is prevalent among the papyrologists, that the xépgos is land 
of poor quality. Jt is productive land if it can be irrigated. The irri- 
gation of it is generally possible, though costly in labor and equip- 
ment. Remembering this, and applying to the xépcos Wilcken’s 
general conclusion regarding the land tax and rent, as a quantitative 
charge on the productive character of the soil and the yield,‘ the 
uses of the xépoos in Egyptian agricultural life, the production 
therefrom, and its revenues in rent and taxes, will become much 
more clear. 


SUMMARY 


The “dry” land (xépcos) was unflooded land, but not necessarily 
unirrigated. It was that part of the silt-covered Nile basin which 
in a given year was not irrigated at all or that which could only be 
irrigated by raising the water from the canals or reservoirs with 
irrigation machines. This method of watering was relatively costly 
in labor. If unirrigated the xépaos tended quickly to become unpro- 
ductive (jréXoyos or &dopos). 

Several types of xépos are distinguished in the papyri: dry reed 
land, dry wood land, dry vine land, and aracus-dry land. The 
extant data warrant the conclusion that the xépaos, when irrigated, 
was used for grains, for vine culture, hay growing and truck garden- 
ing; when unirrigated for rough pasturage. The government, both 


1 Ibid., 1. 4, xaBapds &poupar pry vouioua vyy', xépaos Gpovpat Ge vopiopa inf y’, cf. 
Introduction to 1419, p. 170. 


2In each case only one aroura of the xépaos is concerned, but Bell has made the 
calculation on the basis of four arourae for convenience of comparison. 


3 P. Lond, 1419, Introduction, p. 171. 


4 For the Ptolemaic period see Papyruskunde, I, 1, pp. 170-71; for the Roman 
period, p. 187. 
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Ptolemaic and Roman, desired to bring as much of it as possible 
under cultivation, especially in grain sorts, granting the idle fields 
of xépaos to soldiers for reclamation (chiefly by irrigation). 

There is but little evidence extant upon the rent and taxes exacted 
from the xépaos. These were probably lower than on the “flooded” 
and “unflooded”’ land, because of the greater labor required on the 
part of the farmer to make the “dry” Jand produce effectively. 
The evidence is sufficient to dispel the preconception that the xépaos 
was necessarily, or largely, land of poor quality and low production. 
It needed only water and careful tilling. 


CorNnELL UNIVERSITY 






































THE EVIDENCE FOR THE HOMERIC THEBAIS 


By Epwarp Fitcu 


The paper appearing in Volume XVI, pages 20-26, of this 
journal, under the title ‘Homer as the Poet of the Thebais,’”’ main- 
tains the thesis that there is no sufficient evidence for the view that in 
antiquity the epic Thebais was regarded as Homer’s. I wish to 
re-examine the evidence, with special reference to Professor Scott’s 
paper. 

There was an early Thebais, at least one verse of which is im- 
bedded in the sixth Olympian ode of Pindar. Our information comes 
from the scholia to verse 15: 6 ’AoxAnmiddns dyoi radra eiindévar 
éx ths xuxrtKns OnBatios. The Cyclic Thebais, then, is a way of 
denoting this early epic poem. Another fragment, consisting of four 
verses, is preserved in the Laurentian scholia to the Oedipus Coloneus 
of Sophocles, verse 1375. The verses, which recite how Oedipus 
cursed his sons with death by each other’s hands, are prefaced by 
ws 6 Thy KuKALKhY OnBatia reroinxws dyowv, and followed by ra éé 
maparAno.a 7 éroro® Kal Aicxidos év rois ‘Erra éri OnBas. Even 
without the explicit testimony of the scholiast a reader of the Septem 
of Aeschylus is prepared to accept the epic background of the play. 
This Cyclic Thebais, then, whatsoever and whosoever it is, had 
something good enough in it to capture the imagination of Pindar 
and of Aeschylus. The Cyclic Thebais is quoted once again, by 
Athenaeus xi. 465 E, who preserves ten verses, recounting the 
earlier curse of Oedipus pronounced upon his sons that in strife they 
should divide their inheritance. There is no real difficulty in assign- 
ing both of these fragments, containing each a curse, to one poem. 
They supplement rather than supplant each other, as Welcker 
(Der epische Cyclus, II, 333 ff.) convincingly argues. Furthermore, 
internal evidence points to their great antiquity. They move in the 
realm of primitive traits and superstitions. 

These three fragments, then, belonged to a poem which came 
to bear the title Cyclic Thebais. Two of the three are by explicit 


ancient testimony prior to Pindar and Aeschylus. The third, 
(Cuasstcau Pamotoey XVII, January, 1922] 37 
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quoted by Athenaeus, Professor Scott denies to the older epic poem and 
claims for Antimachus of Colophon, on the ground that Antimachus 
was called a “cyclic” poet. But the word “cyclic” applied once to 
a poet does not justify one in reasoning back from the “Cyclic” 
Thebais to Antimachus as its author. The question is first of all one of 
usage, and about that there isno doubt. The Thebais of Antimachus 
is referred to at least twelve times, always as the Thebais and not 
once as the “Cyclic” Thebais. Besides, the basis for the use of 
“eyclicus” in reference to Antimachus is slight. Porphyrion, in 
a note to Ars Poetica 146, says: “Antimachus fuit cyclicus poeta.” 
But that does not mean that Horace himself in verse 136, “ut 
scriptor cyclicus olim,’”’ means Antimachus. In fact, the context 
forbids such an opinion. 

Further, the testimony of Pausanias is invoked by Professor 
Scott to show that Thebais normally connotes Antimachus. In 
fact, Pausanias proves just the opposite. In viii. 25. 7-9, Pausanias 
distinguishes clearly the earlier from the later poem. He is rehears- 
ing the argument of the Arcadians to prove the parentage of the 
horse Arion from Posidon. He quotes first from the Iliad, xxiii. 
346-47, then a verse in agreement from “the Thebais.” Then he 
adds: aiviooecOar ovv édovo. ra ern Ilocedadva ’Apeiov eivac 
marépa. ‘Avriuaxos d¢ maida elvac ys dnoiv. Here the poem of 
Antimachus is recognized as diverse from the earlier epics, Iliad 
and Thebais. On the point of their diversity Pausanias is not 
confused but quite clear. 

The passage which Professor Scott selects as pertinent to his 
thesis that Thebais for Pausanias connotes Antimachus is vill. 25. 4. 
The matter there under discussion is not, as Professor Scott intimates, 
a discussion of the story of Thebes, but the epithet “‘Erinys” applied 
to Demeter. Finding this epithet locally used among the Arcadians 
of Thelpusa, whose city he has mentioned, he remarks: dpuodoyet 
5€ ogiot kai Avrivayxos émorpareiay ’Apyeiwy rounoas és OnBas. 
Antimachus is quoted, it appears, as recognizing this same tradition 
which is embodied in the local cult; he is identified by the words 
émiotpateiav “Apyeiwv mounoas és OnGas as having written an account 
of the Argive expedition against Thebes. It is quite natural that he 
should be so described here, since not Thebes but Arcadia is the 
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general theme. It is much the same as saying ‘‘ Antimachus in his 
Thebais.”’ But it is not the same as saying that Antimachus is xar’ 
é£oxnv the poet of the Theban story, or that when Pausanias men- 
tions the Theban story “he is relying on the poetical version of 
Antimachus.” That Antimachus is not in any eminent sense in the 
mind of Pausanias when the Theban story is under consideration is 
abundantly clear from ix. 9, where a whole page of text culminates 
in the praise of the older Thebais as next in quality to the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

There is still another bit of evidence which shows that the 
phrase Cyclic Thebais had a precise meaning and referred to the 
earlier epic. It is found in the Townleian scholia to Iliad, xxiii. 
346-47, the verses quoted by Pausanias along with the verse from 
the Thebais as evidence that Posidon was the father of Arion. The 
scholia offer three different versions of the parentage of Arion: 
first, that of Homer that he was @eorépas dioews; then oi vewrepor 
are cited as giving him Posidon and Harpyia as parents; last of all, 
ot 6¢ €v ra Kixdw Tloceddvos xai ’"Epiwvios. This last expression, of 
6é év 7G Kixdy, evidently refers to the same poem which we have 
already found mentioned as the Cyclic Thebais. That it was distinct 
from Antimachus’ Thebais the whole passage of Pausanias shows. 

There is then no sufficient reason for refusing to recognize the 
tie which unites the three fragments which we have already con- 
sidered as belonging to the earlier Thebais. That tie is the word 
“eyclic.” The other four fragments which are reckoned to this 
poem by Kinkel and the Oxford editor, T. W. Allen, are neither 
insignificant nor doubtful. Fragment 1 not only certifies that an 
early Thebais existed, but it carries us a step farther, in that “Homer” 
is named as the author. This information is found in the ‘Contest 
between Homer and Hesiod,” lines 254-60, Oxford edition: 6 6é 
“Ounpos aroruxav Tis vikns Teprepxopuevos EXeVe TA ToLNuaTa, TP@Tov 
bev thy OnBatéa ern ,¢ Hs 7 apx7’ 


"Apyos dede Ged roAvdiiov évOev dvaxtes. 


Here, then, are the two points: there was an old epic poem called 
the Thebais, and Homer was held to be its author. The source from 
which this information comes, the ‘Contest,’ is late in form, but 
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elements of it are admittedly old and trustworthy. There is there- 
fore no ground for discrediting this particular bit of testimony. 
But there is more evidence that the Theban poem was ascribed to 
Homer. There is an additional fragment of the Thebais, not included 
in the edition of Kinkel and in the Oxford Homer, but long ago 
recognized as such by Welcker. The text is best given by Bergk in 
his note to Theognis 215 (Poet. Lyr. Gr., II, 139). The fragment 
consists of three verses: 

TlovAvrodds pot téxvov éxwv voov, "Apdidroy’ jpws, 

Toiow épappolev, tov Kev kata Sppov iat, 

GXore § dddoios teAew Kai ywopy Erec Gar. 
Two are quoted by Athenaeus vii. 317 A, with the prefatory remark 
Ouolws ioropet kai KXéapxos ... . mapariWéuevos rade ra én, ov 
dnAGv Srov éori, and the third has been conjecturally but very prob- 
ably added from Zenobius. Although no author’s name is given by 
Athenaeus, the two verses in a slightly modified form are quoted by 
Antigonus of Carystus, Hist. Mirab. 29, who refers them to “the 
Poet,’’ that is, to Homer, as the context, chapter 24, plainly shows. 
That the true form of the verses is the form given by Athenaeus is 
clear from the name of Amphilochus and from the vocative réxvov. 
The form in which Antigonus quotes them is secondary. The 
verses have moved in the direction of colorless paroemiography. 
But Antigonus attributes them to the poet of the Odyssey and of the 
Hymn to Hermes, and we are therefore justified in claiming them for 
the ‘Homeric Thebais.”” The sentiment of these verses was a 
famous one, as is proved by the testimonia which Bergk has collected. 
It is echoed by Theognis, Pindar, Sophocles, and various later 
writers. Turning now to the fragment itself, we find that Amphi- 
lochus, son of Amphiaraus, one of the chief figures in the Theban 
story, is addressed, presumably by his father. Since the publication 
of the Oxford edition of the Epic Fragments, the editor, Mr. T. W. 
Allen, has published in the Classical Review, XX VII, 189-91, addi- 
tional fragments of the cycle and has accepted this one, assigning it 
tentatively to the Nostoi. His case for the Nostoc depends not 
upon any immediate contact between the fragment and that poem, 
but upon a combination. Calchas and Amphilochus appear together 
in various local traditions, and Calchas appears in the Nostot. It 
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may therefore be that Amphilochus did also. As against this view 
it seems sufficient to say that the verses, if so interpreted, would have 
to refer to the wanderings of the man Amphilochus, whereas they 
expressly contain advice given to the youth Amphilochus. We 
may therefore conclude that here is a fragment, not of the Nostoi, 
but of the Thebais. 

The question whether Herodotus (v. 67) regarded Homer as 
the author of the Thebais is argued by Professor Scott at some length. 
His argument is in brief that the Jliad and Odyssey make Argos 
and the Argives so prominent that all the conditions of the problem 
are satisfied by assuming for 7a ‘Ounpeta érea the limited meaning, 
Iliad and Odyssey. Now, it may be granted that the references to 
Argos in the Iliad and Odyssey make fair sense of the words of 
Herodotus, but it still does not follow that the case is closed. The 
real question is: What is in the mind of Herodotus? Did he prob- 
ably understand by ra ‘Ounpea éreo the two poems exclusively ? 
We are, as I believe, entitled to say that it is highly improbable that 
he so limited the meaning of this phrase. 

In ii. 116-17 he argues that the Cypria is not Homer’s because 
it disagrees at one point with the Iliad. The very fact that an 
argument is framed shows the existence of a current use of the word 
“Homer” as a term not yet delimited. Herodotus lived in an 
environment. This environment is a world in which Homer means 
more than Iliad and Odyssey. There is one more passage in point, 
iv. 32: éore 5¢ kal ‘Ounpw év "Emvyévorot, ei 5) 7O edvre ye “Ounpos 
Tatra Ta érea éroinoe. Here again Herodotus is reacting, though 
less positively, to his environment. His environment is the current 
belief that Homer wrote the Epigoni; if the Epigoni, then certainly 
the Thebais, for the former, as the lesser and derivative work, postu- 
lates the latter. We have then no right to approach the passage in 
v. 67 with the assumption that when the phrase ra ‘Ouqpea érea 
occurs in Herodotus it can mean only the Iliad and Odyssey. If we 
do so, we assume that the intellectual horizon of Herodotus is nearer 
ours than that of his contemporaries. 

Our main concern, however, is with the meaning of the second 
sentence of v. 67, which we now consider. It is the sentence KXeoGé- 
vns yap ’Apyeiowt xrX. Herodotus is explaining how Cleisthenes the 
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Athenian imitated his maternal grandfather in the way of making 
institutional changes for political purposes. The earlier Cleisthenes, 
on account of his hostility to the Argives, did two things: he stopped 
the contests of the rhapsodists at Sicyon on account of the Homeric 
poems, and he sought to extirpate the cult of the Argive Adrastus. 
Herodotus in this sentence, which is a carefully built sentence with: 
parallel members, co-ordinates two things, the attack upon the 
poetry which honors Argos, and the attack upon the cult of 
the Argive king. Of these two members, the second contains the 
known term, Adrastus, the first the term ra ‘Ounpea érea whose 
meaning we seek to determine. Now, since the balanced sentence 
with its rovro wév and rovro 6€ implies a balance of thought, we con- 
clude that a reference to the Theban epic, in which Adrastus played 
a part like that of Agamemnon in the Iliad, is the natural interpre- 
tation, while a reference to the Trojan epic has a far lower degree 
of probability. As an indication of what was in the mind of Herod- 
otus this co-ordination of the cult of the Argive king with 74 ‘Ounpeca 
érea is worth more than any amount of diffused reference to Argos 
in the Iliad and Odyssey. This argument from probability agrees 
perfectly with the opening verse of the Thebais: "Apyos devde 0d KrX. 

It is quite a commonplace of our handbooks to say, as for example 
Jebb says in his Introduction to Homer, page 85: ‘“Callinus who 
flourished about 690 B.c. believed Homer to be the author of an 
epic called Thebais.”” There is perfectly sound reason for so speaking. 
The reason is found in Pausanias ix. 9.5. ’Ezoun@n 6é és rov woeyov 
TovTov kal érn OnBats. ra 6é én raidra KadXivos, ddixduevos airav 
és uvqunr, pnoev “Ounpov rov rornoavra eivar' Kaddivw 5 roddoi Te 
kai Gor NOYou Kara Taira &yywoav. Now, the manuscripts show in 
both cases where the proper name occurs the form Kadaivos. Syl- 
burg, the sixteenth-century editor, put in the text KadXtvos. The 
justification for Sylburg’s reading is not far to seek. Kadaivos is 
an unknown name. While as to its formation -atvos is paralleled by 
Ilava:vos, IloAvawvos, and other names, all proparoxytone, the first 
syllable, KaA- as against the more common KadA)-, is very rare and 
might well justify suspicion. But the decisive reason for calling 
Kadatvos corrupt is that it fails to satisfy the obvious sense of the 
passage, since the context calls for a notable name. The corruption 
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of KadXtvos into KaXatvos involves but one added stroke in the second 
lambda, and the manuscripts have preserved the accent which is cor- 
rect for Callinus and anomalous for Calaenus. For these reasons 
Sylburg’s text has been all but universally accepted. Since the cor- 
rupt form can be understood by postulating the new form, and since 
the new form gives a sense that has satisfied generations of readers, it is 
right to call KadXtvos not a conjecture but anemendation. The most 
resolute skeptic will hardly deny that it has proved to be a working 
hypothesis. As such it can be displaced only by a better hypothesis. 
To make an appeal to a corrupt manuscript reading and to rest the 
case there is to decline responsibility for a real conclusion. It is 
safe to say that Callinus will hold the field until a better than he 
appears to challenge him. 

In this review of the evidence I have made no attempt to go 
into the larger and more difficult field of the interpretation of Pindar 
and tragedy. The case for a Thebais attributed to Homer has been 
considered upon the basis of direct ancient testimony. That 
case is sound and good. There was a poem called the Cyclic Thebais, 
and the fragments which are attributed to it are not doubtful. It 
had its own character and quality, and was not confused with the 
Thebais of Antimachus. It was in early times attributed to Homer. 
That need cause no surprise. Aeschylus called his poems portions 
from the great feast of Homer. Pindar regarded the Cypria as 
Homeric. Thucydides thought the Hymn to Delian Apollo Ho- 
meric. Aristotle ascribed the Margites to Homer. If Callinus re- 
ferred to the Thebais as Homer’s, we are not bound to believe that he 
wrote a treatise to prove it. He was no doubt as brief in his reference 
as was Simonides, who quotes the Iliad. In this matter of the 
attribution of the Thebais to Homer what lies before us in the way 
of evidence is not a pair of proof texts, as unstable as tenpins, but a 
broadly based tradition. That is why Monro, in his article on 
Homer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, could content himself 
with saying: “Finally the Thebais always counted as a work of 
Homer.” 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 











STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 


Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Stratton! 


DENTAL TERMINATIONS III 
WORDS IN -T7S, -TNTOS 
By WALTER PETERSEN 


The Greek suffix -rns, -rnros (-ras, -raros), used chiefly in the 
formation of adjectival abstracts, goes back to an Indo-European 
-tat-, for it occurs in practically the same meaning in the Aryan 
languages (Skt. and Av. -tdt-) and the Italic? (Lat. -tds, gen. -tdtis). 
The analogy of most suffixes whose history can be traced leads to the 
conclusion that this arose by extending the old abstract suffix -td- by 
means of -t-, or -ti- in case of the parallel -tati-, as is shown by Aufrecht 
KZ. 1. 159 ff., and accepted by Brugmann, Gr. 2. 1.? 450 f., and most 
other scholars, although Hirt, Handb. der gr. Laut- und Formenl.? 
292 f., sees in it the remnant of an old IE word related to *tewa 
‘power,’ assuming that -tdt- and the synonymous -fét- go back to the 
same original -*twdt-. 

A number of Greek words in -rnr- have equivalent words in the 
same suffix in Sanskrit, Avestan, or Latin, either with complete 
correspondence of stem as well as ending, or with minor variations. 
In quoting these it is self-evident that there is no guaranty of IE 
origin, for each language may have formed a word independently, 
particularly Greek and Latin, in which the productivity of the suffix 
was large, and all the more so when such a word first appears in a 
late writer or in one who, like Aristotle, had a tendency to indulge 
in new formations of this type. 

Brugmann, op. cit. 451, mentions the following four words as 
occurring in more than one language: 6Adrys ‘wholeness’ =Skt. 
sarvdtat- Av. ha“rvatat- ‘wholeness, perfection’ : Skt. sdrva-s, Gr. 
ddos < ONFo-s ; oxavorns ‘lefthandedness, awkwardness’= Lat. scaevi- 
tds : Gr. oxads, Lat. scaevos; vedrns ‘youth’=Lat. novitds : Gr. 

1 Cf. Introductory Note, C.P. 5. 323 ff. 


2 There is only one example in the Oscan-Umbrian: Osc. Herentateis ‘‘ Veneris” 
Pael. Herentas ‘‘Venus.’’ Cf. Buck, Gram. of Osc. and Umbr. 185. 
{Cuassicat Partotocy XVII, January, 1922] 44 
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véos, Lat. novos; Homeric dporjra (usually avépornra or adpor7ra, 
see p. 59) for *6pa-ri7a ‘manhood, strength,’ Av. hu-nar’tat- ‘abstract 
ability’ : *ner- Gr. avnp. To these might be added paxpérns ‘length’ 
=Lat. macrités ‘leanness’ : waxpos=macer. Only the Homeric 
veorns and (av)dpor7ra are both themselves old words and correspond 
to old words of other languages. 

Three other words common to Greek and Latin are certainly not 
Indo-European. Cicero himself confesses (Tim. 7. 20) with an 
apology that he coined medietés, which corresponds exactly to 
Gr. peoorns ‘middle position’ : wéoos Lat. medius. Lat. austéritds 
is borrowed from Gr. avarnporns ‘harshness’ : avornpds, and Christi- 
Gnitads is either borrowed from Gr. Xpiorvavérns ‘Christianity,’ or 
formed from Christidnus which is itself borrowed from the Greek. 

Probably, on the other hand, Gr. Aedrns ‘smoothness’ and Lat. 
lévitas have a common origin. This implies that the primitive of the 
latter was a prehistoric *lévos=Gr. defos instead of the extant lévis, 
but transfers to the 7-declension were common enough at all times. 

Two pairs of Greek and Latin words differ only as to grade of the 
root vowel: axporns ‘extremity’ : &xpos summus and Lat. dcritds 
‘sharpness, force’ : dcer' ‘sharp’; dp0érns ‘straightness, correct- 
ness’ : 6p06s and Lat. arduitdés ‘steepness’ : arduus (cf. Meyer- 
Luebke, ALL. 8.321). Common origin of course presupposes original 
complete identity of form, but the divergence may be due to later 
analogical changes which affected primitive and derivative in the 
same way. 

A number of Greek and Latin words differ only by the addition 
of an 7 in the latter, e.g., 7dd7ns ‘sweetness’ : jd0s and sudvitds : 
sudvis. Here too original identity may have been disturbed by 
subsequent transfer to the 7-declension in Latin, which transfer 
would naturally affect primitive and derivative alike unless they 
were no longer associated with each other. Similar are: Bapirns 
and gravitas : Bapis ‘heavy,’ Bpaxirns and brevitds : Bpaxis ‘short,’ 
ydukirns and dulcités : yAuxis ‘sweet.’ 

When there are more extensive differences between the suffixal 
parts of Greek words and those of related languages, we can merely 


1 Occurs as o-stem as well as i-stem. Cf. Charisius 63 and 93 P. 
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speak of the possibility of identical ultimate origin disturbed in 
the same way as in case of the i-stems. So am)érn7s is related to Lat. 
simplicitas, deEvsrns to Skt. ddksatati- and Lat. dexteritds, éadporns 
to Lat. levitds, é\evBeprdrns to Lat. libertds,! rdnpdrns to Lat. plénitas, 
advxéorns to Lat. salsitds, @npidrns to Lat. feritdas.? 

From the small number of complete and convincing correspond- 
ences between Greek and other languages we may conclude that 
the productivity of the suffix was very slight in IE times, and this is 
further borne out by its rareness in Sanskrit and early Greek. As 
opposed to hundreds of these words in later Greek and in Latin, the 
Homeric poems have only nine: a(v)dporns, dniorns, Kaxdrns, vedrys, 
gurdorns, Bpadutns, raxurns, lorns rorns. In the Sanskrit, which 
alternated between the suffix forms -tdt- and -tati- (the former only 
dat. instr. loc. sg.), there are only fourteen words ending in one or 
the other or both, of which two belong to the later language and all 
the rest are Vedic only.’ Generally speaking, this slight develop- 
ment of an abstract suffix‘ is just what might be expected, for the 
luxuriant development of abstracts is a matter of literary prose, of 
science, philosophy, theology, literary criticism, ete. 

1. -rnt- in derivatives from adjectives.—Since the suffix -tdt- was 
usually added to an adjective primitive, and since by far the largest 
group of adjectives from IE times was the o-stems with feminines in 
-d- or -7-, which would appear with -o- in derivation, it follows that 
in most words -tdt- was preceded by 0, so that -otdt- was from the 
beginning the most common combination. Of the fourteen Sanskrit 
words in -tdt(7)- all except two have the corresponding -a-tat(7)-, 
e.g. upardtat- : wpara- ‘lower,’ sarvdtat(i)- : sdrva- ‘complete,’ ddk- 
satati- : ddksa- ‘clever.’ Of the nine Homeric examples all except 
two end in -érns, e.g., Kaxdrns : kaxés ‘bad,’ vedrns : véos ‘young.’ 

1 Lat. libertas <*liberitas would correspond to Gr. *é\evOepérns, and thus differs 


from é\evfepidrns Only by the absence of the suffixal 7, as does Skt. ddksatati- from 
5etcdrns. 


2 Since @np.drns is derived from the substantive @nplov, it is obvious that in this 
instance a common origin is impossible. 
3 Cf. Whitney, Skt. Gram. 476 f. 


4 However, Homer has 33 abstracts in -cuvn, which evidently had a more poetic 
flavor than -rnr-. See pp. 74f. 
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With the latter cf. Lat. novitds : novos ‘new.’ Similar Latin 
examples are bonitds : bonus ‘good,’ dignités : dignus ‘worthy.’ 
From the Avestan might be mentioned: uparatat-, identical with the 
Sanskrit word just mentioned, and amar*tatat- : amasa- ‘immortal.’ 

Of the 658 words in Gr. -rns which I have found, all except twenty- 
eight end in -orns, and of these 492, or about three-fourths of all 
words in -rnr-, are regular derivatives in -orns from adjectives of 
the o-declension, or at least such adjectives are actually found, and, 
with rare exceptions, must have been the real primitives. No doubt 
in case of a few words some speakers associated them with the 
substantive use of the primitive rather than the adjectival (e.g., 
didos ‘friend’ instead of ‘friendly’), and in other instances such 
substantives might have been the real primitives, but these would 
easily be counterbalanced by others which seem to belong to an 
irregular type only because the real adjective primitive in o does 
not happen to be extant. 

Only a few additional older examples of regular derivatives 
from o-adjectives can be mentioned. In Homer is found @idérns : 
gidros, Snrorns : Snios, in Pindar aBpdrns : aBpds, in Aeschylus e.g., 
Aevdrns : Aetos, in Herodotus dekdrns : dektds, Kabapidrnys : xabdpros, 
Aapmporns : Aautpés, oixerdrys : oiKetos, meKpdTNS : TUKpds, TLOTOTNS : 
muaTos, oKaLoOTNS : oKaLds, oTEvdTNS : OTEVOS. 

Next in importance to the adjectival o-stems were the u-stems, 
from which are derived the words in IE and Skt. -utdt-, Gr. -vrnr-. 
The only Sanskrit example is vasitdati- ‘goodness, generosity’ : vdsu- 
‘good.’ Avestan has po“rulat- ‘multiplicity’ : po“ru- ‘much.’ 
Latin offers no examples because the old adjectival u-stems had 
become o- or 7-stems. Cf. Stolz, Hist. Gram. 456. 

In Greek are found twenty-seven words in -urns, and of these 
twenty-three come from extant adjectives in v. Homer has the 
pair of opposites Bpadurjs ‘slowness’ : Bpadis ‘slow’ and raxurns 
‘swiftness’ : raxts ‘swift.’ By analogy to the latter was formed 
the Pindaric axirns : axis ‘swift.’ In Aeschylus first appears 
TpaxuTns ‘roughness’ : rpaxis, in Herodotus yAvkirns ‘sweetness’ : 
ydukis and raxirns ‘thickness’ : raxv’s. Similarly, from the Classical 
period, &uSdtrns, Bapirns, Bpaxirns, dacirns, Spiuirns, evOirns, 
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evptrns, Ondirns, Opacirns, d&iTns, TAaTirns, and, from later writers, 
Babirns, Hddrns, Wbrns, \ybTNS, tpabrns, tpeoBuras. 

Adjectival i-stems are not found in Greek except the numeral 
Tpeis Tpia and rpddgrs ‘well-fattened, large,’ of which the latter was 
probably substantival in origin (cf. Brugmann-Thumb, Gr. Gr. 474). 
Consequently there is no combination -i7ns corresponding to the 
Latin -itas in qualitads ‘quality’ : qudlis, nobilitas : nobilis, ete. 
Similarly the Aryan languages lack -7tat- except in the Avestan 
kavitat- from the substantive kavi-. However, Greek does have one 
derivative from an exocentric adjective whose last component is a 
substantive in 7, sc. dxapidrns ‘stupidity’ (found in Polybius) : 
axapts,? with -vorns instead of *-.rns. 

This word is an example of what has happened in derivation 
with -rnr- to every primitive except o- and v-stems. While the 
expected -vrns held its own for the latter, all other words yielded to 
the immense preponderance of words in -orns, and were somehow 
assimilated to them, either by the abstraction of -orns* as a unified 
suffix and its addition to the stem of the primitive, or by modifying 
the primitive stem so that -orns was the result. It is the same 
thing as e.g. aiuar-d-es ‘bloody’ : aiwa aipwar-os, oxi-des ‘shady’ : 
oxida. 

The simplest case is that of the v7-stems, for which the unendur- 
able combination -v7-rns and consequent obscuring phonetic changes 
were avoided by the o-extension. The earliest example is cited 
from Chrysippus by Plutarch : yapevrérns ‘gracefulness of manner’ : 
xapies, -evtos. Also two from the Roman and Byzantine periods: 
évrérns ‘the beingness’ : dy, évros, mavrérns ‘universality’ : was, 
mavros. Cf. Lat. voluntds< *voluntitds : voluns, -untis. On the 
other hand, the Avestan added -tdat- directly to the nt-stem, e.g., in 
uxsyqstat- ‘condition of increase’ : uwxsyant- ‘increasing.’ 


1The primitive zpéoBus is used substantivally as well as adjectivally, but since 
-v-rns does not occur elsewhere in derivatives from substantives, it is probably to be 
referred to the adjectival use. 


2 Although xdpis and its compound &xapis are inflected as 7-stems, the original is 
shown by derivatives like xapieis. 

3 In this process congeneric assimilation no doubt played a part. Cf. Debrunner 
Gr. Wortbild. 184, who suggests weAavérns: uéday after AevKdrns: AevKds, wavrérns: rayT- 
after é\dérns: dos. 
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The only other derivative from an adjective in an explosive is 
agnrcxorns ‘childhood, nonage’ from the x-stem a@qrd& ‘young.’ 
For its formation, exactly like yapuevrérns, cf. Lat. capdcitds : capa, 
-dcis. It is as late as the sixth century A.p. 

Adjectival n-stems of the Greek are all secondary and have no 
counterpart in other languages! except the comparatives, which are 
also found in the Germanic. Since this language group does not 
know the suffix -tdt-, Greek words in -rnr- from v-stems are without 
analogy in other languages. In the Classical period are found only 
three derivatives from non-comparatives, all from Aristotle: dappe- 
vorns ‘manhood’: &ppnv ‘male,’ pwedravdrns ‘blackness’ : pédas, 
-avos ‘black,’ évérns ‘unity’ : eis, évds? ‘one.’ After the last was 
patterned its Byzantine compound oi@evdrns ‘nothingness’ : oveis. 
These words agree in adding -orns to the unchanged stem like 
xaptevrorns, unless weAavdrns goes back to a parallel o-adjective 
related to Skt. malind-s ‘dirty,’ which would then also be found in 
compounds like wedavd-rrepos. Cf. Brugmann, IF. 9. 366 ff. 

After the Classical period development took place in two direc- 
tions. On the one hand the type appevérns was extended to compara- 
tives: éXarrovérns ‘a being less’ : é&\arTwv, werfovdrns ‘greater 
magnitude’ : weifwr, mrevovdrns ‘length of syllable’ : rAciwy. On 
the other hand there is found a new type in which the suffix -ov- 
disappears before -orns, for the first time in repayorns (Theophrastus) 
‘softness,’ derived from the non-comparative repauwr, -ovos. Then 
also similar derivatives from comparatives: dpeidrns ‘excellence’ : 
dpeiwy ‘better,’ wedrns ‘lesser part of a number’ : peiwy ‘less,’ 
mwredrns ‘plurality’ : tXelwv. Possibly also Bedridrys : BeXTiwv 
(Schol. Pind. O. 1. 5), although the reading is doubtful. All these 
were no doubt patterned after compounds?’ in which o appeared for 
ov of the first member, as ped-dpwrv, axud-Berov (Gkuwv), ’Amodd6- 
dwpos (’A7d\Awv), which were an IE inheritance. Cf. Brugmann, 
Gr. 2. 1.2 84 f. 


1 Adjectival exocentric compounds with »-substantives as final member could of 
course occur anywhere. 

2T classify here because there is no trace of the original m-stem in the whole 
paradigm. 

3 Perhaps the immediate patterns were rather the numerous words in -octvn 
which are derived from p-stems, €.g., cwhpocbyvn: cwppwv, but these in turn must have 
keen influenced by the still older compounds. 
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Adjectival -ec- stems of the Greek show no trace of the formation 
of Lat. vetus-tas' : vetus ‘old,’ in which -tdat- is added to the unchanged 
stem, but end in -orns. In two words this is evidently added to the 
stem of the primitive, with the result -edrns after dropping the inter- 
vocalic ¢. This would remain uncontracted in writers under Ionic 
influence, so that we find a&rpeuedrns? ‘security, firmness’ (:arpeuns) 
in Hippocrates, and in Galen a\edrns ‘an assemblage’ : adqs. 

Everywhere else the -eo- disappears before -orns just like the -ov- 
in tepauorns. From Alexandrian times we find in Callistratus 
ebpapdrns ‘ease’ : ebuapns. From the Roman and Byzantine periods: 
GAnOdrns : adnOns, arnvorns : arnvyns, dowdrns : downs, aTpeKdrns : 
arpexns, apeddrns : adedys, evapydrns : évapyns, émipepdrns : éripe- 
pns, Oeomperdrns : Oeomperns, mAnporns : tAnpHs, breprAnpdrns : 
breprAnpns, vyvorns : byins. In the Thesaurus is also found dinvexd- 
Tns : denvexns. Nodoubta plurality of factors contributed to the prev- 
alence of this type. If, e.g., *7Anpedrns would have existed in Attic, 
its contraction to *rAnpovrns would have isolated it and caused 
assimilation to the regular type, so that rAnpérns would have resulted 
after all. Moreover, the darkening of the structure of the oblique 
cases of the -eo- stems by contraction (cf. e.g., evryevots < *eb-yevéo-os) 
led to using the root as the basis of derivation quite generally, for 
case-ending and stem-suffix had coalesced into one syllable which 
probably was felt as a case-ending. Thus edyapdrns from edpaprs is 
not at all different from yevuxds : 7d yévos, Terxiov : Td TEtxOS, OF oKE- 
Aioxov : rd oxéXos. Cf. the writer’s The Gr. Dimin. Suf. -toxo- 148. 
Finally, there is the possibility that cases in which the real primitive 
was an o-adjective, existing alongside of an -eo- adjective to which 
the derivative could be referred, acted as patterns. Thus duaddrns 
‘evenness’ (Plato and Aristotle) could be referred either to éuanés, 
-, -ov, or to duadns, -és, and, later, rpavorns either to rpavés or Tparys, 
bdapdrns either to bdapds or vdapns. 

In addition to these categories of transparent regular derivatives 
in -rnr- from adjectives there are a number of others which show 


1 That vetus ‘‘old”’ was originally a substantive does not concern us here, where 
it is a question of form only. 


2 Also spelled &rpexatérns, and must then be referred to drpeuaios. 


3 In earlier times -e.a<-eo-ca was used when abstracts from o-stems were wanted. 
Cf. ddAnBera: ddnOHs, similarly arnveca, drpéxera, adédAera, Evapyera, ebudpea, dylea. 
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real or apparent irregularities. Thus amddérns ‘singleness,’ first 
occurring in Xenophon, seems to be derived from az\dos, amos, 
but is really a regular derivative from the parallel am)és, -7, -dr, 
found, e.g., in the Cretan daz\e7, and identical with Lat. simplus.! 
Similarly the Byzantine dirdédrns is to be referred to durdés instead 
of durddos. As to roddOrns (Damasc.), it is of course based on the 
stem 7oAXo- (e.g. in gen. sg., toAod) rather than on 7odv-, as weyadd- 
Tns on pweydadou, etc., instead of uéyas. The late Byzantine ypnyo- 
porns ‘watchfulness,’ apparently a verbal derivative from ypyyopéw, 
is derived from an adjective ypnyopos, found, e.g., in the Christian 
inscription CIG. 8686 76 ypjyopov das. 

The Homeric iérns ‘will, desire’ is to be derived from a prehistoric 
adjective *igos, *ios identical with Skt. isa-s ‘seeking, desiring,’ 
and thus belongs to the most common type. Cf. Pott, Et. Forsch. 
1. 269, Curtius, Gr. Et.5 402, Angermann, Curt. Stud. 3. 122, Boisaeq, 
s.v. Fick 1.4543 would assume *f.érns as the original form and thus 
relate to lepar, but there is no evidence of a F in any dialect. Her- 
werden’s assumption of a fiérare (Lex. suppl.) in Aleman is a double 
error: the fragment is from Alcaeus, and the MS reading is tornrt. 
Cf. Sommer, Gr. Lautst. 13. 

As to Biérns ‘livelihood’ (h. Hom. 8. 10), which is usually con- 
sidered a derivative from the substantive Bios ‘life,’ I believe with 
Aufrecht, KZ. 1. 160, that it is to be referred to the prehistoric 
adjectival use of Bios as found in Goth. quius ‘alive’ and Eng. quick, 
and, with long 7, in Skt. jiva-s Lat. vivus, etc., so that this also would 
belong to the most frequent class of words in -rnr-. If it is derived 
from the substantive, the suffix, as Aufrecht says, would be otiose. 
While this would not in itself be a valid objection, it will be seen 
below that as such a derivative it would not have a pattern to follow 
at such an early date. Possibly, however, it might be a singular 
instance of congeneric assimilation to another word in -rys derived 
from an adjective, for in the passage cited xaxérns ‘wretchedness, 
poverty’ is opposed to the plentiful livelihood suggested by Bidrns 
itself. In this case, then, the author of the hymn formed the word 
himself, and it was due to remodelling an existing Bios, Biorn, or Bioros 
of virtually identical meaning. 

1Cf. Walde, Lat. Etym. Wérterb., 8.0. 
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Herodian 7. pov. Ae. 40. 5 mentions as a doubtful word davorjs, 
quoting a fragment of Sophocles: év @ ratcec@’ auepiwv woxOwr Kai 
davornros. He then states it might be sound if it should prove to be 
a nominal derivative. Modern opinions vary widely. Wackernagel, 
Gétt. Nachr. 1909. 58, thinks datorjros should be read because of the 
circumflex on the penult, but the fact that the two words were synony- 
mous and that the accent of the one influenced the other is no argu- 
ment for assuming that one was spurious. Liddell and Scott would 
refer to the Macedonian davos ‘death,’ so that it would mean 
‘mortality, misery.’ However, we certainly cannot accuse Sophocles 
of pedantically forming a word of this kind from a foreign word not 
actually in use. The solution seems to me to lie in assuming that 
the root-vowel was long a,! and that the primitive was the adjective 
davés ‘burnt, dry,’ thought of, however, in the active sense ‘burning, 
consuming,’ a transfer of meaning frequent enough in the tragedians. 
Cf. e.g. tromros? ‘suspecting’ in Eur. Hec. 1135, not ‘suspected.’ 
Thus the primitive of davorns would be synonymous with that of 
dnuorns, and the derivatives would naturally be synonymous and 
associated with each other, the former no doubt being patterned 
after the latter. It is this which accounts for the common accent 
and the common idea of the burning, consuming struggle rather than 
the spuriousness of the rarer and later form. 

As far as can be made out from the corrupt text, Herodian 
designates as spurious 6pa677s, used by Critias* for épun. This mean- 
ing suggests a relation to the verb dpyvum, which cannot be that of 
direct derivation, for a derivation from the future dpow or aorist Opoa 
would be highly improbable. While it may be a false form, yet it is 
more probable that it is derived from an adjective which Herodian 
did not know, sc. a lost *épa¢s ‘rising, impetuous,’ whose formation 
would be exactly like ¢prfds ‘bristling’ or yauos ‘curved,’ whence 
épa6rns ‘impetuousness’ would be regularly derived. 

1 Such is also presupposed by the derivation quoted by Lentz ad Herodian, loc. cit., 
from Lehrs, that the primitive was the adverb dav, a theory otherwise to be rejected 


because of semantic difficulties as well as the absence of other derivatives from adverbs 
until the Roman period. 


2 That the verbals in -ros were originally indifferent as to voice does not prevent 
such variations from appearing and really being changes in the individual word, and 
thus serving as models for others. 


3 The MS reading is Kparig, but the change to Kprrig is practically certain. 
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Some irregularities are caused by association with other related 
words in addition to the adjective primitives. Thus in six late 
derivatives from adjectives there exists an apparent conglutinate 
-uoTns:! érepoxpo.drns : érepdxpoos ‘of different color,’ #AKdrys : 
mre ‘of the same age,’ adnrrxiorns : AGA ‘young,’ éyKatprdrns : 
éyxatpos ‘seasonable,’ w@xpidrys : wxpds ‘pale,’ yerrridrns ‘neighbor- 
hood’ : yeirwy ‘neighboring.’ The first is to be explained by the 
association of the synonym érepdxpo.a ‘difference of color,’ unless 
the real primitive was *érepdxpovos, accidentally not quotable. The 
second and third were similarly influenced by their synonyms 7Atkia 
and admXrxia, as was éyKatpiorns by éyKatpia and wxpidrns by wxpia. 
For yetrvidrns the influence of yerrvia is particularly plain because of 
the weak grade of the primitive stem-suffix (ye:rv- instead of yeiror-), 
otherwise unknown for words in -rnr-. These six words in -torns 
suggest that dveXevPépios, which does not occur before Chrysostomus, 
may not be the real primitive of the Aristotelian dveXevBepidrns, 
but that the latter is formed from the common dvedebepos under the 
influence of its synonym dvedevfepia and the simple édevbépros 
and édevbepidrns. It is also possible that words in -torns were at 
least partially patterned after, e.g., éXevOepidrns, which, though 
derived from é\ev$épios, might have been referred to éXebOepos. 

More complex associations seem to have caused the following 
irregularities. Instead of the earlier uaxpdrns ‘length’ : waxpés ‘long,’ 
pnxorns is found in Galen. In this case the superlative unxioros as 
well as the synonym 70 pijxos were the disturbing elements. In the 
same way AnOdorns ‘forgetfulness,’ if derived from the adjective 
AnBatos ‘forgetful,’ lost its ac under the influence of its synonym 
76 or the verb A7nOw. However, both of these words may rather be 
due to substitution of suffixes, for which cf. page 60. 

When -orns was preceded by a 7, the existence of two syllables 
with the same consonant might lead to simplification by haplology. 
This would be particularly prone to happen in the oblique cases, in 
which three successive syllables began with 7 followed by a vowel, 
and most of all in the genitive singular, in which the combination 
To was repeated in the first and third place, as it would, e.g., in axpa- 
rorntos. This has been widely assumed to have been the cause of 

1 Cf. ayyedtérns from the substantive &yyedos, p. 60. 
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the irregular rorjs and muuras, e.g., by Ebel, KZ. 1.303, and Brug- 
mann, Gr. 2. 1. 2452, and it is really the only probable explanation 
offered, for the other suggestion of Brugmann (loc. cit.) that they 
were primary formations (cf. mworjs and the verb-forms wémouat 
and é760qv, rwuras and mwicxw) meets with the difficulty that there 
were no patterns to follow. Derivation with -tdt- from verbs was 
unknown everywhere in the IE languages except in a few late Greek 
and Latin examples, while zorns was principally Homeric, and at all 
events so old that the suffix at the time of its formation had displayed 
small productivity, so that no model for congeneric assimilation 
could possibly be found. As far, then, as zorns is concerned, it was 
derived from the verbal adjective words ‘drinkable,’ and was origi- 
nally *zoro-rnr- ‘drinkability,’ and was secondarily applied to that 
which was drinkable, the drink itself. This derivation receives 
further support from the fact that of the ten Homeric occurrences 
nine! are found in the genitive singular, where, as we have seen, 
haplology would take place most easily, and one in the accusative 
(o 407), while the nominative singular, where conditions were least 
favorable, does not occur anywhere. Evidently, then, haplology 
was so frequent in that case that the short form became the regular 
form, and was followed more hesitatingly by the other oblique cases, 
while the nominative remained *orérns, but became isolated from 
the other cases and was lost altogether, so that the worjs of the 
dictionaries is a form which never existed except as a sporadic 
irregularity. The genitive, on the other hand, maintained itself 
because imbedded in stereotyped phrases like édnrios 75€ rorjros 
(6 788). In favor of a similar origin of muwvras ‘wisdom’ is the 
fact that its only occurrence (Anth. P. 7. 490) is also a genitive 
(wwurartos for *muvurétaros). We may, however, allow the possibility 
that its association with the related synonym muwurn may have 
caused the loss of the vo, in which case its occurrence in the genitive 
would be accidental. 

Haplology I also conceive to be the cause for the genitive axa0dp- 
tyros for *axabaprérnros ‘uncleanliness’: dxka@apros, which, although 
not found in the MSS, was at one time adopted by Tischendorf 
in Apoc. 17. 4. While this is probably not the correct reading, and 

1 These are: A 780, T 306, 5 788, € 201, « 87, x 58, 379, 384, p 603. 
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the fact that it is the only word in which -rnr- is not preceded by o or v 
shows it to be merely an occasional formation, it may nevertheless 
be a genuine form which slipped in from some source unknown to us, 
and its occurrence in the genitive is a point in its favor. 

Even in those words which have only one 7 in the nominative 
singular the oblique cases would show the succession of syllables 
which might lead to haplology, and in one instance that seems to 
have led to a form actually preserved in writing. I am referring to 
the Cretan accusative veéra < vedrara, found in the inscription SGDI. 
5011. 9 (cf. Bechtel, BB. 25. 162, Buck, Gr. Dial. 70). That this 
accusative actually comes from vedras is shown by the occurrence of 
the latter in the next inscription (5012. 6) in the same sense ‘ body of 
young men.’ In the same line as vedra is found also vedras as genitive 
singular, but to assume that this too is caused by haplology violates 
the rule that the quality of the second vowel displaces that of the 
first in all such changes when their qualities differ. Cf. Brugmann- 
Thumb 160. Possibly some abstract in -ra comparable in form to 
B.orTn was associated closely enough to cause the adoption of its 
genitive form in -ras. 

It is evident that any adjectival abstract in -rns could suffer 
composition, as could any other substantive, and it therefore requires 
no comment when we find, e.g., in Plotinus a’ro-erepdrns without 
intervening adjective *avroérepos. Similarly aié-ayidrns,' aid- 
wpaorns, avt-.odrns,' abro-hoyioTns, ablro-ywakapiorns, abro-Enpdrns, 
avto-oddTns, avbro-ouoidTys, aviTo-roodrns, abto-mpadrns, airo- 
ceuvorns, avito-ouixporns. With privative a(v)- : d-uaravdrns, 
dv-evxarorns, av-evdirns. Also the miscellaneous compounds éeXo- 
aKpoTns, muplo-uakaplorns, dpvifo-rudddTns, modvbeo-abedrns, modv- 
kupioTns, Evu-weodryns. All of these words are from late philosophers 
and theologians, beginning with the second century A.D. 

Adding the number of words of the different types so far discussed, 
which include all those which, directly or indirectly, go back to 
adjective primitives, the result is that 586, or 89 per cent of all words 
in -rns, are derived from adjectives. This coincides rather closely 


1 Alongside of ai@ay.érns is found abroaytérns with existing primitive abrodyvos. 
It is just as probable that at@ay.érns was not made directly from its components, but 
remodeled from the latter by subsequent application of the principle of elision. Simi- 
larly abriodrns alongside of abrotodrns from abréicos. 
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with the statistics of Paucker, KZ. 23. 157, for the Latin, who found 
that over 93 per cent of the Latin words in -tds, -tétis came from 
indisputable adjectives. 

2. -rnt- in derivatives from substantives.—Most of the remaining 
Greek words and almost all of the remaining Latin words in -tdt- have 
substantive primitives, e.g. dvefidrns ‘relationship of cousin’ : 
éveyros ‘cousin,’ bedrns ‘divinity’ : beds, Lat. civités ‘citizenship’ : 
civis ‘citizen,’ virginitaés ‘maidenhood’ : virgo. The Sanskrit simi- 
larly has dstatati- : dsta-m ‘home,’ ¢dmtati- : ¢dm- ‘good fortune, 
blessing,’ the Avestan, e.g., daévdtat- : daéva- ‘false god, demon.’ 
One word, sc. &(v)dporns ‘manhood, strength’ (cf. Av. hu-nar’tat- and 
see p. 59), Greek seems to have inherited from the parent language. 
That this, however, was only an occasional formation, and that -tdt- 
could not have been productive in forming derivatives from sub- 
stantives, is shown by the absence of the combination -d-tdt- in all 
languages. The extremely large class of substantives in @ would 
certainly have left such a combination somewhere, just as the o-, u-, 
and i-stems gave -o-ldt-, u-tdt-, -i-tat-. Evidently derivation of 
words from substantives became more common only after the combi- 
nations with the common adjectival suffixes had become fixed, and 
when the need of such derivatives from substantives in & was felt, 
they were made to end in -orns, e.g., Tpameforns : rpamefa, brOTNS : 
vAn, for d-adjectives were only the feminines of masculine neuter a, 
and would not have been known as basis of derivation. 

In Greek this inherited (av)dporns became isolated early and used 
only in stereotyped combinations. Even its phonetic peculiarities 
(p. 59) would prevent its serving as a model for others, and so it 
remained alone for centuries, unless Bidrns (p. 51) was derived from 
the substantive Bios, or, what is more probable, became associated 
with it after the loss of its real adjective primitive. However, even 
so, since its suffix conveyed no meaning, it could not serve as a model 
for a living category. Consequently this word also did not lead to 
imitation, and it was not before the end of the fifth century B.c. that 
the next word in -rnr- derived from a substantive appeared. 

This is dveyidrns ‘cousinship’ : aveyids, first found in an Attic 
inscription of the year 408-409! (JG. 1. 61. 15). Next come two 


1The word is found in a quoted Draconian law, so that it is really much older 
than the date of the inscription if the law has been quoted verbatim. 
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words in Plato : xvaérns ‘abstract nature of a cup’ : xvafos, and 
tpateforns ‘abstract quality of atable’ : rpamefa. These are clearly 

the result of conscious philosophical abstraction, as are also the 4 
Aristotelian rodérns ‘the quality of having feet’ : rots, and rrepérns 
‘abstract quality of mwrepd.’ Also in Aristotle, but with a more 
natural appearance, are found @np.drns ‘bestiality’ : @npiov ‘beast’ 
and \urérns ‘fatness’ : 7d Nios ‘fat.’ All other instances are post- 
Classical. Two or three first appear in the Septuagint, and about 
45 in the Roman and Byzantine periods. All of this shows that 
this type of derivative was a gradual growth, and that even after a 
few patterns existed other words followed at first only hesitatingly 
and to some extent self-consciously. 

In view of the absence of a hard-and-fast dividing line between 
substantive and adjective and the frequency with which adjectives 
become substantives, it is not surprising that derivatives in -rnr- 
should spread from the former to the latter. Thus xaxérns could 
be thought of in connection with 6 xaxés ‘coward’ as ‘the nature of a 
coward’ as well as with xaxdés ‘cowardly,’ and @iAdr7ns ‘love, friend- 
ship’ might as well be ‘the quality of a friend’ as ‘friendliness.’ 
Or peoorns medietas might as well be referred to the neuter 7d péoor 
‘the middle’ as to the adjective uéoos. No doubt dveyrdrns ‘cousin- 
ship’ was patterned in this way directly after d:Adrns ‘friendship.’ 

Contributing factors were the influence of congeneric words, as 
was shown for avey.érns, and the fact that derivatives from exocentric 
adjective compounds could serve as patterns for forming similar 
derivatives from the substantive final members. This is evidently 
the cause when the adjective primitive is a compound with privative 
é&- and therefore the opposite of the final substantive. After 
é-cwuarorns ‘incorporeality’ : d-cwparos was patterned swuardrns 
‘corporeality’ : cua ‘body,’ after avAérns ‘immateriality’ : &-vAos 
‘immaterial’ }AéTns ‘materiality’ : iAn ‘material.’ Probably also 
Yuxdrns : Yuxn after ayuxérns : ayvxos. A contributing factor the 
compound may have been for ovovdrns : obcia (cf. érepo-ovardrns : 
€T€p0-o0UCLOS). 

All of such derivatives from substantives end in -orns, while -urns! 
is not found. Most of them are regular derivatives from o-stems. 
Above have been mentioned dveprdrqs, kvabdrns, Onpidrns, mrepdrns. 

1 For rpeoBiras see p. 48. 
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In the Septuagint are found adeA@érns ‘brotherly affection’ : dbeddds 
‘brother,’ Aouudrys : Aouuds, and the doubtful xpnuvdrns : kpnurds. 
The others are Roman and Byzantine words: ayyeddérns (&yyedos), 
ayporns? (aypés), avOpwrdrns (avOpwros), amedevOepdrns (dedevbe- 
pos), abrobedrns (airdfeos), abxpdrns (aibxpds), BapBapdrns (BapBa- 
pos),! BopBopdrns (BdpBopos), ypupdrns (ypidos), Sevdpdrns (5évdpor), 
diaBodrdrns (taBoros),' érapxdrns (érapxos), érapdrns (Eratpos), 
épnBorns (€pnBos), Cworns (fGov),! Bedrns (Beds), immdrns? (im7os), 
Kaboruxdrns (Kabod.Kds),! Kopypardrns (Kopupaios), KuKAOTNS (KUKXos), 
baytorporns (uaytorpos), voorns (vdos), madidTns (ratdiov), marpi- 
Kuotns (marpixios), mAwOorns (rdivOos), LeBaordrns (LeBacrds),! 
cuvavOpwrorns (cvvavOpwros), vidrns (vids), brapxéorns (imrapxos), 
Xpioriavorns (Xpioriavds), Xpiordrns (Xpiords).! 

Derivatives in -rnr- from substantives in -a- (-n, -ta) have -orns 
for *-arns *-nrns. Aside from the Platonic rpameférns : rparefa, 
already mentioned, we find only post-Classical examples: xapévdrns : 
Kapdia, Anuorns : Anun, veaviorys : veavias, ovovdrns : obcia, éEovordr7s : 
éfouvgia, AOTNS : VAN, PuxdTns : Yux7H. Patterns for this substitution 
were similar substitutions before older suffixes and in compounds, 
e.g., oxides : oKLa, bAo-Tdpos : An, Nixd-waxos : vin, for the latter, 
in fact, an IE inheritance. The appearance of o for a (necessary for 
the masce. neut.) of final members of exocentric adjectives contributed 
toward the same result. When d-vAdrns ‘immateriality,’ derived 
from the adjective &-vdos, became the pattern for dAdT7s ‘materiality’: 
vAn, the result was the derivation of a word in -orns from a sub- 
stantive in -y. Still another factor may have been words like 
@udorns in the meaning ‘love,’ which, though derived from the 
adjective @idos, might occasionally have been associated with the 
substantivized feminine @idn ‘friend’ in the same way as with 
the masculine (p. 57). 

The only derivative from i-stems is é@érns ‘natura serpentis’ : 
édts, cited from Athanasius. For its formation ef. axapiérns from an 
exocentric adjective compound (p. 48). 


1In these words adjectives which look like their primitives also exist, but the 
meaning of the derivative in every case points to the substantive: e.g., duaBoddrns 
is not ‘slanderousness,’ but ‘devilishness.’ 


2To be carefully distinguished from daypérns -ov ‘country-man’ and imrdérns 
-ov ‘horseman.’ 


3 Cf. Brugmann, op. cit. 81 f. 
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Two late words in -orns are derived from substantives in diph- 
thongs. In the Byzantine dpx.epdrns ‘high-priesthood’ : adpxvepets 
association with the adjective iepds ‘holy’ has led to the loss of the 
ev. In case of ypadrns ‘old-womanishness’ : ypais, found only in 
the CGL., the treatment of the primitive stem evidently follows that 
in compounds like the Aristophanic ypao-cdBns ‘scaring old women.’ 

Stems in explosives, like those from adjectives, add -orns to the 
unchanged stem. From a root-noun in 6 is found zodérns (Aristotle) : 
movs modés (p. 57), from neuter 7-stems :owuardrns (Galen) : dua 
-aros, and oxnuarérns (Hermes) : oxjua. 

Derivatives from substantival v-stems are not found, but there 
are four from p-substantives. The earliest is the inherited Homeric 
&(v)dporns ‘manly vigor’ : a4vnp, occurring only in II 857=X 363 
Aurode’ avdpornra Kai HBnv and Q 6 IlarpéxXov wobéwy aviporira re 
kal pévos 70. Because of the obvious necessity of a metrically short 
initial syllable the reading of the manuscripts as quoted has been 
variously emended, in spite of the fact that Aristarchus accepted it. 
There is poor MS authority for aéporjra (cf. abpds ‘thick, ripe, 
full-grown’), and if this were the correct reading it would not have 
been changed to the more difficult avéporjra. Clemm, Rhein. Mus. 
32. 463 ff., would change ArTovo’ aviporira to \rotca Sporpra, and 
this is adopted by Brugmann, Gr. 2. 1.? 418, 451, and Boisacq, Dict. 
Et. sv. This édpornra would have come from *nr-tat- : *nr-=avnp 
over *§pa-rar-, with the common assimilation to -ornr- as found also 
in derivatives from a-stems (p. 58). However, the change to 
dpornra is metrically impossible for 2 6, where Clemm had to assume 
that a later poet imitated the earlier passage which already read 
avdporita. Moreover, Wackernagel, loc. cit.,has shown that all of the 
excitement about the short initial syllable of avéporjra is superfluous, 
for he cites analogies to show that a short vowel before a nasal and 
“muta cum liquida” may be short metrically, e.g., in a8poratouer 
(K 65) : &uBporos. Cf. also Debrunner, GGA.1910.10f. Itis there- 
fore merely an orthographical question whether we write avéporira 
or édpornra, as Prellwitz, Et. Woerterb., and the word is derived 
from avnp by all means, although connection was obscured by the 
pronunciation of the first syllable. If we assume the first sound to 
have been a short nasal a we account for the spelling with and without 
v as being different ways of representing the same unfamiliar sound, 
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and at the same time the metrical irregularity is explained. As a 
result, however, it is probable that the later avépérns (Phintys ap. 
Stobaeus) is not a direct descendant of the Homeric word, but a new 
independent formation. 

The other derivatives from p-stems are: rupérns ‘fieriness, heat’ 
(Galen, Plot.): zip, rarpérns ‘paternity’ : rarnp warpés, and bdpdrns 
‘moisture’ : téwp. In the last the primitive is treated as in com- 
pounds, e.g., tép0-¢édpos, while in the second -orns is regularly added 
to the weak stem. 

Two words in -rnt- come from substantival o-stems: Aurérns 
‘fatness’ (Aristotle): 7d Aizos ‘fat,’ and owdrns ‘faultiness’ (CGL.): 
76 civos. Aside from the similar derivatives from adjectives (p. 50) 
there were two causes: the similarity of the nominative with that of 
the masculine o-declension (cf. 7d wépos and 6 wépos), and the patterns 
offered by the alternation of o- and eo-stems as prior members of 
compounds, e.g., eipo-Kduos : TO etpos and Kyed-Eevos : 7d KXéos. 

There is one example of an apparent conglutinate -vorns : ayyedud- 
tns ‘angelic nature’ : &yyedos ‘angel’ owes its c to association with 
the abstract dyyedia. Cf. similar derivatives from adjectives (p. 53). 

When a word in -orns was apparently derived from a synonymous 
abstract, it was often due to (usually unconscious) substitution! of 
one equivalent suffix for the other. This is true with more or less 
probability of the following pairs of words, most of which have been 
mentioned before: AnOdrns and A7nOn ‘forgetfulness,’ Anudrns and Anun 
‘soreness of eyes,’ otovdrns and ovcia ‘property,’ évTrededrns and 
évréXera ‘perfection,’ mpoBidrns and mpoB.orn ‘former life,’ unxdrns 
and 76 unkos ‘length,’ évOovordrns and évOovoiacts and évOovatacuds 
‘inspiration.’ The alternating suffix was -a (-n, -ca) in the first four, 
then one example each of -rn, -eo-, -acis, or -agpos. 

Derivatives from substantival pronouns are of course like those 
from nouns. Aristotle has rairérns ‘identity’ from the substantival 
neuter tavré ‘the same,’ and Proclus éavrérns ‘identity’ from the 
reflexive. Association with the adjectival airés facilitated their 
formation. 

3. -rnt- in derivatives from adverbs.—Since adjectives in the 
predicate often compete with adverbs in the expression of one and 


1 For similar substitution of suffixes cf. Petersen, Gr. Dims. in -vov 9 f., 210 ff. 
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the same idea, and since many adverbs are derived from adjectives, 
the consequent close association of such a pair of words might lead 
to the spreading of -rn7- from derivatives of adjectival to those of 
adverbial primitives. Outside of the Greek this happened only in 
the Avestan, e.g., avaé-tdt- as though ‘woeness’ : avdi ‘woe!,’ yavaé- 
tat- ‘perpetuity’ : yavdi ‘forever.’ Between these and the five Greek 
examples there can be no connection, for the latter are all at least 
as late as the Roman period and form a rather closely associated 
group of words derived from adverbs of place. 

Two words in -orns come from adverbs whose appearance sug- 
gested case-forms of o-adjectives: éxrérns ‘a being éxrds’ i.e. 
‘absence’ and évdérns ‘the interior’ : évéov ‘inside.’ The later 
éravorns ‘the upper part’ : éravw ‘above’ was assimilated to the 
prevailing type! of words in -rnr-, whereas *éravwrns would have 
stood alone. 

The two remaining examples end in -u-rns because the primitive 
adverb ended in v (ueragéirns ‘interval’ : weraéd) or looked like the 
nominative of an v-adjective: éyyirns ‘nearness’ : éyyis. 

4. -rnt- in apparent verbal derivatives——As opposed to many 
another suffix -tdt- retained its secondary character extremely well, 
and derivatives from verbs are very rare in Greek and Latin and 
are unknown in the Aryan languages. Latin has only two certain 
but evidently artificial examples? differitas (Lucr. 4. 636): differo 
and indulgitds (Caelius Antipater): indulgeo. Greek also has only a 
very few (mostly doubtful) examples which evidently have no con- 
nection with the Latin. 

The spread of -rnr- to derivatives from verbs implies the existence 
of patterns which, although formed from nominal primitives, could 
be associated with a verb secondarily, because they developed the 
notion of activity which is an intimate bond of association between 
abstract nouns and verbs of the same root. Thus ¢:Adrns may have 
been sometimes associated with ¢iAéw ‘I love’ instead of @idos 
when it designated, e.g., ‘friendly service, entertainment,’ as in 
o 55 4s Kev diddTynTA Tapacxy. Or dyior7s ‘hostility’ : djtos became 

1 This was helped by the regular association of adverbs in -w with the -o-adjectives 
from which they were derived. 

2 Cf. Stolz, Hist. Gram. 555. 
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‘battle-strife, slaughter’ and could be referred to dniéw ‘I slay,’ all the 
more because this meaning was the usual one. On the other hand, 
iérns ‘will, desire,’ although its meaning implies activity, could not 
be felt as a verbal derivative because no verb to which it could 
be referred was in existence. We can be most certain of secondary 
connection with a verb for zorys ‘drinking, drink’ (p. 54) < *zoro-rnr-: 
moros ‘drunk,’ originally ‘the quality of being drunk,’ and then applied 
to objects characterized by that quality. After the loss of the 
second syllable connection with the adjective primitive was no 
longer possible, and it could only be grouped with verb forms like 
mwémoua and érdOnv. 

There are only three! probable instances, all of them late, of 
words in -ryt- which imply association with verbs in formation. 
From Galen and Jo. Damase. is cited daxvérns mordacitas, for which 
there is in existence no possible primitive except the verb daxvw 
‘bite,’ although we cannot ignore the possibility of a primitive 
adjective, *daxvds ‘biting’ being accidentally not quotable. Cf. 
Angermann, loc. cit. Nilus 88 A has gawwérns ‘brightness,’ which 
was either formed directly from gaivw ‘show,’ or else was due to 
contamination of the regular synonym ¢avérns from the adjective 
gavos with the verb daivw. The very late ueyadvvdrns ‘magnitudo’ 
must without question be referred to the verb peyadtvw ‘exalt.’ 

Other instances are only apparent. For épcérns, which suggests 
Spvumt, see page 52. As to évavOpwrérns ‘incarnation’ (Cyrillus), 
which seems to be derived from the verb évavOpwréw, it was more 
probably a true adjectival abstract and felt as ‘the condition of being 
among men,’ presupposing either an adjective *évavOpwros? ‘among 
men,’ or else the assumption of the existence of such a word. It may 
also have arisen through the influence of the simplex dév@pw7érns on 
évavOpwrnots ‘incarnation.’ 

5. The accent of words in -rqr-.—All except nine Greek words in 
-rnt- accent the preceding o or v, e.g., Kaxdrns, piddrns, wKiTns, 
yAuxirns, tpareforns, éxrérns. This corresponds to the accentua- 


11f the reading devipérns’ 4 T&v Sévipwv abénors in Suidas is correct, we have here 
a fourth example. Only if formed from the verb devdpdopar ‘to grow to a tree’ would 
this meaning be intelligible. 


2 Probably évarOpwréw is itself a denominative from *évavOpwmos. 
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tion of all except two of the Sanskrit words in -tat(z)- which occur 
in accented texts, e.g., sarvdtat-, devdtat-, vasitati-. The exceptions, 
dstatati- and ddksatdti-, accent the root syllable. Since this type 
would have been changed to the regular type in Greek because of the 
operation of the law of three syllables (e.g. *déEvorns >deEdrns, 
*$éEvornros >dekvdrnTOos), it would seem that the original place of the 
accent must have been either the final syllable of the primitive stem 
or the root. 

However, an examination of the Greek exceptions throws doubt 
on this simple conclusion, for five of the nine Homeric words accent 
the -rnr-, showing that there was then no tendency whatever to adhere 
to the later rule. These are: &(v)dporns, Bpadurns, raxurns, Torns, 
dniorns. The later exceptions! are: tpaxurns (Aeschylus+), also 
accented rpaxirns, davorys (Sophocles), and mwuras (Anth. Pal.). 
There are also traces of an accentuation xovdorns (regular xoudérns) 
in Attic, from which Wackernagel, loc. cit. 59, draws the conclusion 
that its opposite Bapirns, the only possible pattern for its accent, 
should really be Bapurjs. 

The explanation offered by Wackernagel, loc. cit. 50 ff., is an 
alleged IE law according to which an 7, u, or r preceding a suffix 
could not take the accent, which would then be shifted to the following 
syllable. Thus, cf. Skt. purutdma- and puri-, rbhumdnt- and rbhi-. 
Homeric Bpadurns, raxurns, and a(v)dporns (: *nr-) would therefore 
show the inherited accent just as would vedrns, xaxérns, and didOorns 
for derivatives from o-stems. The Attic, it is claimed, retained traces 
of this law in rpaxurns and *Bapurns, whereas examples contradicting 
the same were either accented falsely by the scribes or due to analogy 
of other words. 

Without entering on a discussion of all the minute and subtle 
arguments adduced, we may well admit this much, that there was a 
general IE tendency not to accent 7, u, or 7, since these vowels were 
the reduced grade of fuller vowels and were due to loss of accent. Cf. 
Debrunner, Griech. Wortbild.77. It was, however, merely a tendency, 
and continually offset by analogy, congeneric assimilation, etc., so 

1 Also xpeoBuras is found, e.g., in Liddell and Scott, but this is pure conjecture. 


Since it occurs only in an inscription of the third or second century B.c. its accentuation 
is unknown, but probably regular. 
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that we need not expect a difference of this kind ever maintained 
consistently either in IE or Greek times. In the formation of every 
word its patterns are a much more powerful influence than vague 
phonetic tendencies, and it is by association with other words that, 
not only the exceptions, but the regular words must largely be 
explained. Wackernagel himself explained xov@orns as patterned 
after *Bapurns, but we may just as well explain rpaxur7s as patterned 
after the similar sounding raxur7s, and davorns is not made suspicious 
by its following the accent of éniornjs, but is doing what every new 
word had to do. 

Nor is the influence of associated word on accent confined to 
words in -rnr-. Since it displaced an earlier -ra-, the two suffixes 
must at one time have been found alongside of each other in some 
words, and this would lead to the later words following the accent 
of the earlier as found, e.g., in muurn, Born, auTn, yevern. Thus 
mwuras may have received its accent from rwurf, and in prehistoric 
times, e.g., *éniorn or *raxuTn may have caused dniorns or TaxuTns. 
Even other associated words with accented suffix might have been 
contributing factors, e.g., bwin, édwdis, Bowris for rors ; auTn, dovn, 
xvdoiwos for dniorns ; adxy for a(v)dporns ; omovdn for raxuTns. 

6. Some semantic aspects of -rnr-.—As far as the mere occurrence 
of meanings is concerned, one may expect the same types for -rnr7- 
as for other suffixes forming adjectival abstracts. They all usually 
designate an attribute or state or condition suggested by the primi- 
tive adjective, but sometimes, on the one hand, come to designate 
an action, which brings them in contact with verbal abstracts, 
sometimes, on the other hand, become concrete and designate either 
objects or individual persons or groups (collectives) characterized by 
the quality of the primitive adjective.! If -rnr- displays any impor- 
tant peculiarity of use, it is merely this, that in contrast to most suf- 
fixes of the kind these developments are of the greatest rarity. More 
than any other formative -rnr- has the definite function of forming 
abstracts from adjectives and of designating an attribute or state 
with only a rare variation due to the development of individual 
words and influence of equivalent suffixes. 


1Cf. Brugmann, op. cit., 641 f. 
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The most characteristic function of an adjectival abstract and 
the one farthest removed from verbal ones is the designation of a 
permanent characteristic or attribute. This function is shown, e.g., 
in the following groups of words from the Classical period: words 
designating color or brightness, as épv@pérns and muppérns ‘redness,’ 
xAwporns ‘greenness,’ yAauKdrns ‘blueness, greyness,’ toAdrns ‘ grey- 
ness,’ AevKoTns ‘whiteness,’ ueXavdrns ‘blackness,’ \aumpérns ‘ bright- 
ness,’ g@avorns ‘darkness’; words designating taste qualities, as 
vyAukirns ‘sweetness,’ d€0Tns and orpudvérns ‘sourness,’ &duupdrns 
and aAvxérns ‘saltness,’ mixpdrns ‘bitterness’ ; words designating 
qualities given by the cutaneous senses, as Bapirns ‘heaviness,’ coudd- 
tns ‘lightness,’ amraddérns, padaxdrns, and padOaxdrns ‘softness,’ 
okAnporns and orepedrns ‘hardness,’ auBdvrns ‘bluntness,’ rpaxirns 
‘sharpness,’ orepporns ‘solidity,’ typdrns ‘liquidity,’ Oepudrns 
‘warmth,’ Yuxpérns ‘coldness’; words designating speed of move- 
ment, as Bpadurns ‘slowness,’ raxvTns and akirns ‘swiftness’; 
words designating spatial attributes, as waxpéorns ‘length,’ Bpaxirns 
‘shortness,’ evpitns ‘width,’ orevdrns ‘narrowness,’ maxvrns ‘thick- 
ness,’ Aerrérns ‘thinness,’ urxpdrns ‘smallness,’ edOdrns ‘straightness,’ 
Braodrns and Kauruddrns ‘crookedness,’ orpoyyvAdrns ‘roundness,’ 
kuprorns ‘convexity,’ xo.ddrns ‘concavity’; words designating mental 
and moral qualities of man, as defdrns and dewvdrns ‘cleverness,’ 
oxavorns ‘awkwardness,’ davddrns ‘want of skill, meanness,’ kaxérns 
‘badness, cowardice,’ xpnardérns ‘goodness,’ koou.drns ‘orderliness,’ 
abedrns ‘ungodliness,’ dvdpedrns ‘manliness, daring,’ @pacbrns 
‘audaciousness,’ mpairns and eporns ‘mildness,’ xaderorns 
‘severity,’ aypiorns and porns ‘fierceness, cruelty,’ dpyAdrns 
‘irascibility,’ avornpdorns ‘crabbedness,’ oxv8pwrdrns ‘sullenness,’ 
oeuvorns ‘dignity,’ xauvdrns ‘vanity,’ irauorns ‘recklessness,’ oxodat- 
érns ‘slowness,’ dovdrns ‘religiousness,’ dvoovdrns ‘profaneness,’ 
éXevdcprorns ‘liberality,’ aveNevOeprdrns ‘illiberality.’ 

Similar abstracts derived from substantives may denote an 
attribute or group of attributes considered essential to the meaning 
of the substantive. Often these are due to sophisticated philo- 
sophical abstraction, as in Plato xva@érns ‘abstract nature of cup’ 
and tpameforns ‘abstract quality of a table,’ in Aristotle rodérns 
‘abstract quality of [having] feet’ and wrrepérns ‘abstract quality of 
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wings.’ Later, imzérns ‘horse-nature, concept of a horse,’ rAuwOdrns 
‘brickness,’ cvvavOpwrérns ‘joint nature of man,’ owuardrns ‘corpo- 
reality,’ \Adrns ‘materiality,’ Yuxérns ‘spirituality.” Others look more 
natural, even though many of these were no doubt coined consciously. 
Aristotle has @np.drns ‘bestiality’ and Aurérns ‘fatness.’ Later are 
ayyedorns ‘nature of the angels,’ avdpérns' ‘manliness,’ dtaBoddrns 
‘devilishness,’ wérns ‘animal nature,’ Oedrns ‘divine nature,’ Kuxd\d- 
rns? ‘circularity,’ vodrns ‘intellectuality,’ d¢cérns ‘snakelike nature,’ 
LeBaordrns ‘dignity of LYeBacrds,’ Xpiordrns ‘nature of Christ, 
Christhood.’ 

For similar words formed from nouns of relationship the suffix 
probably became the bearer of this part of the meaning, as in dveyi6- 
tns ‘cousinship,’ ddedddrns ‘relation of brothers and _ sisters,’ 
vidrns ‘sonhood.’ 

Between a permanent attribute and a temporary or at least 
inessential state or condition no hard-and-fast line can be drawn. 
Very many adjectives and adjectival abstracts denote now one, now 
the other, varying according to the object referred to or other condi- 
tions. Thus ‘white’ and ‘whiteness’ designate an attribute of snow, 
but a state or condition of the human hair, ‘coldness’ an attribute of 
ice, but a condition of the human body, Gr. xaxérys an attribute 
when used of men’s character (B 368), but a condition when used of 
distress or misery (€ 414); tazewdrns ‘lowness’ is an attribute when 
used of land (Diod. 1. 31), but a condition when applied to the miser- 
able plight of the Athenians at Syracuse in Thue. 7. 75. 

The following words (from the Classical period unless stated 
otherwise) designate a state or condition exclusively or at least 
ordinarily; vedrns ‘youth,’ vymidrns ‘childhood,’ rpeoBiras (CIG. 
2448. 4. 28, 6. 29) ‘age’; évedrns ‘dumbness,’ xwodrns ‘deafness,’ 
tudddrns ‘blindness,’ xwddrns (first in Plutarch) ‘lameness’; a6Avdrns 
‘wretchedness,’ paxapiorns ‘happiness,’ wapyorns ‘raging passion, 
madness,’ &ddoTpidrns ‘estrangement’; axpardrns ‘unmixed state,’ 

1 Probably not a direct descendant of Homeric 4(v)dporjs with short initial syllable. 
See p. 60. 


2 Association with the adjective xix\os ‘circular’ may have played a part in the 
formation of this word. 
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érouorns ‘preparedness,’ xevorns ‘emptiness,’ &npérns ‘dryness,’ 
Oorepérns ‘muddiness,’ crariérns ‘scarcity,’ campdrns ‘putridity.’ 

Also two of the derivatives from adverbs (chap. iii) designate a 
condition: éyyirns ‘nearness’ and éxrérns ‘absence.’ Others again 
are derived from substantives. When the primitive itself is abstract 
the meaning of the derivative differs little if at all. Thus Aowudrns 
‘pestilent condition’ is close to Aoiuds ‘pestilence,’ ouvdrns ‘faulti- 
ness’ to 76 civos ‘fault, harm,’ Anudr7ns ‘soreness of eyes’ is equivalent 
to Anun, cxnuaTrdrns to cxjua. Here, of course, it will be difficult 
to distinguish from congeneric attraction and substitution of 
suffixes. 

When the primitive is concrete the derivative distinctly desig- 
nates a condition or state whose essential characteristics are those of 
the primitive substantive, as mupdérns ‘fiery condition, heat’ : wip 
‘fire,’ BopBopdrns ‘muddiness’ : BopBopos. Oftener the primitive 
designates a person: madiérns ‘childhood’ : ratdiov, épnBdrns ‘pu- 
berty’ : épnBos, vearvdrns ‘youth’ : veavias, ypaérns ‘old-womanhood’: 
ypais, marporns ‘paternity’ : marnp, éraipdrns ‘companionship’ : 
érapos, dmedevOepdrns ‘state of a freedman’ : d&zeNedOepos. A special 
group designates the official position of some dignitary: apx.epdrns 
‘high-priesthood,’ érapxérns ‘the government of the éxapxos or 
prefect,’ brapxérns ‘office of the brapxos,’ kaBodrxdrns ‘office of the 
xaSoXrxds or controller,’ wayrorporns ‘office of the uaytorpos.’ None 
of these words antedate the Christian Era. 

One of the principal semantic points of contact of adjectival 
abstracts is with action nouns or verbal abstracts, inasmuch as the 
notion of an attribute or permanent quality can easily pass over 
into that of an intermittent quality or of an activity which is 
the result of such a quality.1 This development has not been 
undergone by those abstracts which are derived from adjectives 
expressing a tendency to certain kinds of action, at least not as long 
as the tendency is stressed, for such a tendency is a true attribute. 
Thus irayoérns ‘tendency to go forward’ (cf. elu), dépyeAdrys ‘tendency 
to anger, irascibility’ (cf. dpyifw), wiavérns ‘persuasiveness’ (ef. 


1Cf. Paul, Principien der Sprachgeschichte®, 335. 
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meiOw), piundrOorns ‘imitativeness’ (cf. wiuéouat), even though indi- 
rectly associated with the verbs mentioned, are true adjectival 
abstracts of irayds, dpyidos, miBavds, utnrds. 

The action itself came to be designated, probably regularly, by 
the following words already mentioned: Homeric iérns and dnorns 
(pp. 61 f.), davorns (Sophocles, p. 52), and épaérns (p. 52). Asa word 
which was an action noun occasionally was mentioned Homeric 
gddrns (p. 61), to which might be added zorns (A 780?). Other 
examples of an occasional idea of activity from the Classical period 
are: Bvadrns ‘violence’ used of bringing a man before the courts in 
Antiph. 130. 16) rovrwy Biarérns Kai rapavouia. Kouvddrns ‘lightness’ 
is ‘lightening, relief’ (uéx@wv) Eur. frg. 119. Aapmrpdrns ‘brightness, 
splendor’ is ‘splendid conduct’ in Dem. 565. 22 ris oby } Naympdorns, 
h tives ai Anrovpyiar Kal Ta céuv’? aGvadwpara TovToU; oiKkeLdrns 
‘friendliness’ is rendered ‘living together’ Isocr. 216 C eiXero rhv 
oixevornta ‘“EXévns. mapadoporns ‘awkwardness’ (only Plato Tim. 
87 E) rather denotes awkward movements: 61a thy Ttapadopérnra 
TTWPATA TAapexov. 

Later examples of words in -rnr- with the notion of activity are: 
aixporns ‘ugliness’ in the sense of ‘fellatio,’ Schol. Ar. Ran. 1308. 
adedrns ‘an assemblage,’ Galen Lex. Hippocr. de&rns in the sense 
‘greeting,’ Paus. 7. 7. 5 mpomivey .... émi de&tdrnte. dodvdrns 
in the sense ‘deceitful action,’ LXX Ps. 37. 13 dodvérnTas 6Anv Thy 
Hucpay évedérnoav. édeewdrns in the meaning ‘pity,’ Schol. Eur. Or. 
960. xparatdrns in the meaning ‘power,’ LXX Ps. 45. 4 érapaxOnoav 
Ta Spn év TH Kparavornre abrov. Similarly xvpidrns ‘dominion’ in 
Col. 1. 16 elre xupidrnres! etre apxal eire é£ovoiar. Anporns as 
‘foolish talk,’ Schol. Ar. Nub. 783. apo®cdrns ‘a former life or way of 
living,’ e.g., Clem. Al. 460 é& €@vGv kai ris mpoBiorntos éxeivns éri rHv 
riot dpunoas. 

Because these words approached the category of action nouns 
occasionally they were not necessarily felt as verbal derivatives, and 
as often as not a probably associated verb was not even in existence. 
On the other hand, such secondary association with verbs might be 
possible even in spite of the existence of real nominal primitives in 


' Here the plural seems to be an indication of the idea of activity, i.e. it represents 
different manifestations of a quality, which brings it close to the verbal idea. 
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cases like Anpédrns (with Anpéw), oixovpdrns (with olxovpéw), and 
mpoB.orns (with mpoBidw). In so far as a few real derivatives in -rn7- 
from verbs seem to have been patterned after such instances, they 
have been mentioned in chapter iv. 

Although it is a natural and common development for adjectival 
abstracts to become collectives, inasmuch as the word designating an 
attribute may be used to designate everything characterized by such 
an attribute, collective use of Gr. -rnr- is very rare and never became 
productive in any sense of the word. This is in distinct contrast to 
Lat. -tat-, which shows such common examples as civitds ‘state’ : civis 
‘citizen,’ nobilitas ‘nobility,’ familiaritads ‘friends.’ The only 
Classical example of collective use of Gr. -rnr- is vedrns ‘youth,’ 
which, though usually abstract, is repeatedly used of young men, 
first in Pindar I. 8. 150. In Crete this use actually became stereo- 
typed, so that 6 vedras designated a body of young men in an official 
position, a counterpart to the yepovaia of Sparta. Compare the 
inscriptions SGDI 5011 f. (first half of third century B.c.). Later 
examples of collectives designating persons are ddeA\gdrns ‘brother- 
hood’ as used in the New Testament (I Pet. 2. 17; 5.9) and dv0pw7é- 
tns ‘humanity,’ which means ‘genus humanum’ as used by Philo 
(qu. det. 21). 

A collective also is uupidrns, equivalent to uvprds in the phrase év 
pupiornte ‘countless times’ (LXX Sap. 12. 22). Possibly also 
kapé.oTns ‘praecordia’ (Gloss.): xapdia ‘heart’ would be somehow a 
derailment of the collective use, but it looks as though -orns was a 
suffix of appurtenance. Since no citation is given, so that we are 
ignorant of its exact application, since it is utterly without analogy, 
and since we do not even find a possibly associated word which 
might have served as pattern, it is useless to attempt an explanation, 
and probably it was a false form. 

Equally rare is the use of abstracts in -rnr- to designate indi- 
vidual persons, except when due to conscious metonymy. The only 
instance before late Roman times seems to be @iAdrys ‘love’ as pre- 
supposed by the diminutive ¢iAorraptor' aidjra ‘darling flute-player’ 


1 Aside from the hypocoristic doubling of the 7, this word is irregular because the 
primitive ¢@iAérns appears to have been treated like a -rn- stem, which is intelligible 
because nominative vocative singular did not show the second 7 in ¢:Aornr-, and in 
the use here presupposed the other cases occurred only rarely. 
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in Aristophanes (Eccl. 891). Cf. also Nicet. Poet. 1. 278 vuxri 
mevoOnvar pe, PidOTns, mpéwer. Akin to the use of Eng. godhead and 
divinity of the supreme being himself is the ecclesiastical abrofedrns 
‘Very Godhead’ : a’réfeos. From the association of the person with 
his office comes the use of érapyxérns of the prefect himself (Lyd. 
De Mag. 2. 9) arodéxovra yovuTereis Thy érapxétnTa. Conscious 
personification is at the basis of the proper names Neérns ‘goddess of 
Youth’ (Dion. H. 1. 586. 5, Dion. C. 54. 19. 7) and Maxapuérns ‘Blessed- 
ness,’ name of a Valentian Aeon, the spouse of ’ExxAnovaorixds (Iren. 
449 B). We may compare Kakia ‘Vice’ and ’Apern ‘ Virtue,’ in the 
allegory of Hercules at the cross-roads (Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 21 ff.), 
and Mvnpootivn ‘Memory,’ the mother of the Muses. 

Very productive, on the other hand, was the use of words in -rnr- 
as titles in the late Roman and Byzantine periods, particularly in 
addressing the emperor and other dignitaries in that spirit of adula- 
tion which was so characteristic of those times,! and of which we still 
have the remnants in the Eng. addresses ‘Your Honor,’ ‘Your 
Highness,’ etc. I have found quoted the following examples: 
ayabérns ‘Goodness’ (Basil., Greg. Naz.), ayuorns ‘ Holiness’ (Ephes.), 
mavayvorns ‘All-holiness’ (modern, see Kum.), adedorns ‘ Brother- 
liness’ (Synes.), alwvudrns ‘Eternity’ (Chal.), atéeo.uorns ‘ Venerable- 
ness’ (papyri, see Herwerden), yadnvdérns ‘Serenity’ (Evagr., Pseud. 
Basil.), -yevvacorns ‘Valorousness’ (Porphyr.), yAukirns ‘Suavity’ 
(Theoph.), -yynovdrns ‘Nobleness’ (Basil.), defdrns ‘Dexterity’ 
(Greg. Naz.), évé0érns ‘Gloriousness’ (Nil.), yeporns ‘Kindness’ 
(Euseb., Athan.), @avuaoidrns ‘Wonderfulness’ (CIG. 3467. 10, 
Chrys.), @eérns ‘Divinity’ (Euseb.), tepdrns ‘Holiness’ (Tzetz.), 
kaBaporns ‘Purity’ (Euseb.), xopudard7ns ‘Headship’ (Th. Stud.), 
Koouiorns ‘Discreetness’ (Basil.), xvpidrns ‘Lordship’ (Greg.), 
Aaumpdrns ‘Splendor’ (Athan.), ékAaumrporns ‘Exceeding Splendor’ 
(late Byz.), ANoysorns ‘Eloquence’ (Basil.), waxapidrns ‘ Blessedness’ 
(e.g., Cod. Justin.), weyaderorns ‘Majesty’ (Ps. Nicod.), weyadodotorns 
‘Celebrity’ (Eustath.), é0vé7rns ‘Holiness’ (Eus., Evagr.), meptBder- 
rérns ‘Celebrity’ (PB. 547. 3), rofevdrns ‘Desirableness’ (Maxim. 
Conf.), ceuvorns ‘Dignity’ (Athan., Euseb.), orepporns ‘Firmness’ 


1 For the similar use of Latin abstracts cf. Schmalz, Lat. Gram.‘ 605 f. 
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(Euseb.), artBapédrns ‘ Firmness’ (ibid.), reXerdrns ‘ Perfection’ (Basil., 
Greg. Naz.), riudrns ‘Honor’ (Athan., Basil.), xpnordrns ‘Excel- 
lence’ (Athan., Basil.). 

The converse of this occurs when derogatory abstracts are in 
assumed humility applied to himself by the person speaking, as 
in the German ‘meine Wenigkeit.’ So dvatirns ‘unworthiness’ 
(Nicet Byzant.), é\ax.orérys ‘exceeding smallness’ (Jo. Jejun.), 
obfevorns ‘nothingness’ (Isid.), rAayudrns (Greg. Naz.) and rarewérns 
(Epiph.) ‘humility,’ orvyvérns ‘hatefulness’ (Cyrill.). Cf. Wundt, 
Sprachpsych.’ 2. 47 for all of these titular designations. 

Adjectival abstracts come to designate non-personal and non- 
collective concrete objects when quality and object are so con- 
tinually associated as to cause identification, most frequently when a 
quality in an object is caused by some matter scattered through it or 
appearing in a certain part or parts. The moisture of the air may be 
either the condition of being moist or the vapor which causes this 
condition, the latter when Plato Phil. 32 A speaks of freezing of the 
moisture (ris bypérnros més). The quality of fatness may be 
identified with the material which is its cause, and so Aurapdérns 
‘fatness’ is used of fatty substance (in the plural) by Hippocrates 
Prognost. 12. Similarly purapérns is ‘filth’ as well as ‘filthiness,’ 
pvodrns either ‘wrinkledness’ or ‘wrinkles.’ Only slightly different 
are words like xvirérns (Hippocrates), which will inevitably be 
referred to the inflamed spot on the eye as well as to the inflamma- 
tion itself. Identical later examples are: épnddrns! (Sext. Emp.), used 
of a white speck on the eye, and zeXtdvérns! (Aretae.) and mwedvdrns! 
(Oribas.) of a livid spot. 

Abstracts designating a position may denote that which occupies 
the position. Eng. neighborhood (Gr. rAnovdrns or yertriérns) refers 
to the neighboring region as well as the condition of nearness. Gr. 
a&xporns may designate an extremity, as Arist. Plant. 2. 9 a6 rijs 
bypornros Tis éAkovons TO yada éxeivo eis Tas axpornras. Cf. also 
évdérns (Ps. Dion., Max. Conf.) ‘the interior,’ éravérns (Epiph.) ‘the 
upper part,’ and weragirns (Sext. Emp.) ‘the interval.’ 


1 Not every word in -rnr- was necessarily abstract when first formed. Those 
which were patterned after others that had become concrete were concrete from the 
beginning. These words e.g. are not found as abstracts. 
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The last word has been given as showing the same development 
as the others, although it may not be concrete in every sense of the 
term. The same is true of ueodrns ‘middle space, realm of Demiurgus’ 
(Ptol., Iren.), otherwise ‘middle position,’ xevedrns (Hippocr.) in the 
sense ‘void,’ else ‘emptiness,’ xo.Adrns (Aristotle) as ‘a hollow’ 
instead of ‘hollowness’, or when certain abstracts like xowdrns : 
xowds ‘common’ and dtdérys : Acrés ‘plain’ become designations 
of figures of speech. 

Singular cases of concrete words in -rnr- are : Borns (h. Hom.) 
‘livelihood’ (see p. 51), morjs (Homer) ‘drink,’ which became con- 
crete either as suggested, p. 54, or over the verbal abstract stage 
‘drinking,’ érapxérns (p. 67) ‘office or jurisdiction of the prefect’ 
when used of the district under his power, and rogorns ‘quantity’ 
when applied to a definite sum: JG. 14. 956 A 11 rjv rooérnra Tacav 
eloevevKetv. 

7. -rnt- and its rival suffixes.—All of these occasional variations 
of the use of -ryr-, particularly those of the Classical period, form 
an exceedingly small part of its total occurrences, and neither con- 
crete nor verbal uses became independently productive. It thus 
had the advantage of being almost exclusively a suffix for forming 
abstract words denoting an attribute or condition, differing from 
some of its rivals in the absence of competing uses, from others 
merely in the emotional tone or sphere of usage. 

The most frequent rival of -rn7- is -.a, which is found in the same 
uses throughout the history of the language. However, -va, forming 
the substantivized feminine of adjectives in -tos, is used freely in a 
large number of shades of meaning foreign to -rn7-, as well as in those 
meanings secondary to that of the attribute or condition, which were 
so rare for the latter. Leaving out of account its most frequent use 
in living feminine adjectives, there are substantival uses still showing 
adjectival origin, e.g., the proper name ‘Eoria, the goddess of the 
hearth, ai @adacorat, of priestesses at Cyzicus (: 04X\arrTa), % modeuia 
(sc. xwpa) ‘the enemy’s country.’ In contrast to -rnr- a large num- 
ber of abstracts in -.a develop the notion of action, e.g., ayyedla ‘mes- 
age,’ owrnpla ‘rescue,’ fevia ‘hospitable entertainment,’ xaxoupyia 
‘evil-doing,’ ddedia! (e.g., TG. 1. 85. 3) ‘help,’ to mention only a few 


1 Alongside occurs w@édeva, both forms being guaranteed by the meter in some 
passages. Cf. Liddell and Scott s.v. 
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from the Classical period, while other similar abstracts are even of 
primary formation, e.g., wavia : waivouar ‘I am mad,’ revia : révoae 
‘Iam poor.’ Similarly, collectives are represented by numerous old 
and common examples like @parpia ‘brotherhood, clan,’ ératpia 
‘club,’ xompia ‘dunghill’ (: xérpos ‘dung’), oixia ‘house’ (: olxos 
‘room’). Of the many other unambiguously concrete words might be 
mentioned éoria ‘hearth,’ xovia ‘dust,’ xotdia ‘belly,’ obcia ‘wealth, 
property.’ Aside from this difference of the greater extent of its 
sphere of usage, it seems that words in -.a were more popular and 
free from the frigid learned tone which characterized most of those 
in -rnr-. See pp. 74f. 

Of the occasionally competing suffixes I shall mention only -ec-,! 
which, although found in different uses in the great majority of words, 
forms a group of synonyms to words in -urys. They were mostly of 
early poetic origin and were being displaced in prose by words in 
-rnt-. Cf. the following pairs with writers in which first found: 
etpos (Homer) and evpirns (Hippocrates), Opacos (Homer) and 
Opacirns (Hippocrates, Thucydides), maxos (Homer) and raxirns 
(Herodotus), Bapos (Aeschylus) and Bapirns (Thucydides), Baéos 
(Aeschylus) and Badirns (Lucian), rAaros (Simonides ?) and zAarirns 
(Hippocrates). On the other hand, both raxos and raxurys are 
Homeric, while Bpdaéos, found first in Xenophon, is even opposed to 
Bpadurns in Homer, and éacos (Alciphron) is later than dacirns 
(Aristotle). There are also three similar already Homeric words 
which are derived from irregular adjectives and are displaced by later 
forms in -orns instead of -vrns. Cf. pwijxos and punxotns (Galen) 
and paxporns (Aristotle), ka4\Xos and xaddrns (Chrysippus), péyefos 
and peyaddérns (Chrysippus).? 

The only suffix of any importance which competes with -rn7- and 
forms only or almost exclusively abstract words, is -ouvy, e.g. in 
dixatocivn =dixatdrns. Even here, however, there are important 
differences of detail. We have seen (p. 49) that -rn7- is found in 
only twelve derivatives from y-stems (all adjectival), and of these 
only three were from the Classical period. On the other hand, -cuvn 


1 That -eo- has the appearance of a primary suffix does not affect the fact of its 
competition with -rnr-. These words are adjectival abstracts from the semantic 
point of view, which, moreover, is a point in favor of Hirt, IF’. 32. 230 ff., who maintains 
-eo- to have been a secondary suffix originally. 


2 Cf. Lobeck and Phrynichus 350 for such words. 
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is found in 156! derivatives (including some from substantives) from 
y-stems, as against 122 from all other kinds of primitives. Thus 
less than 2 per cent of words in -rnr- are derived from v-stems, but 
over 56 per cent of those in -cvvy. The latter include such old and 
common words as pynpoobyn : uwynuwy and cwdpodirvyn : cwdpwr. 

On the semantic side -ovvn, in contrast to -rn7-, has a leaning 
toward a dynamic meaning, and is commonly used to express abstract 
ideas which involve action, in spite of the fact that the primitives are 
regularly adjectives and substantives, as also for-rn7r-. I shall quote 
only the unambiguous Homeric examples: datrpocivn ‘art of carving 
meat,’ dovAocivn ‘slavish work’ (x 423), immoctvn ‘horsemanship,’ 
KXerroobvn ‘thievery,’ wavroobry ‘art of divination,’ evootvyn ‘hospi- 
tality,’ tadaopootrn ‘wrestling,’ tAayxrootvn ‘roaming,’ trapBoovvn 
‘fright,’ rexroobvn ‘carpentry,’ rotootvn ‘archery.’ These alone 
greatly exceed the total of instances of -rnr- words with that shade 
of use (p. 68). 

Partially perhaps because of the greater picturesqueness of such 
words compared to the mere sober abstraction of a quality, but also 
for other reasons, -cvvyn appears as a suffix of poetic tone, differing, 
on the one hand, from the more colloquial flavor of -ca, on the other 
hand, from the frigidity and learned tone of -ryr- in most words. 
Not that every example of the latter was an unpoetic word. Not 
only are nine of them found in Homer, but the later Classical poets 
are first sources for twenty-one additional ones. The unpoetic 
flavor would not cling to old words which were in such common use 
that even the poets could not get along without them, such words as 
the Homeric xaxérns, vedrns, and giddrns. Nor would new forma- 
tions by the poets partake of that flavor if associated with other 
poetic words in -rnt-. Thus davorfs (p. 52), made by Sophocles by 
analogy to the Homeric dniorns, would, because of its association 
with the latter, be a poetic word. Usually, however, words in -rnr- 
were distinctly prosaic words, and it was quite rare for poets to 
venture new formations. Less than 15 per cent of -rn7- abstracts of 
the Classical period appear for the first time in the poets, and it is 


1 At least 27 of these have no immediate primitive, but are made by analogy to 
other derivatives from »-stems. So, e.g., adctoppocivn after words like a&ppoctvn: 
&dpwy and cwhpoctyn: cwHppwv, even though *dadcré@pwy does not occur. 
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not probable that many of these were actually formed by them, for 
they designate characteristics like goodness, bravery, swiftness, and 
slowness, which would be noticed by everyone, a fact which points 
toward popular origin. Most of them were therefore words of 
general currency, many of which are met for the first time in poets 
simply because at the time of the epic and lyric poets and Aeschylus 
there was as yet no prose literature in which they could appear. 
On the other hand, sixty-six of eighty-eight Classical words in -ovv7n, 
or 75 per cent, are found for the first time in poetry, and of the 
twenty-two for which prose is the earliest source, all except five! were 
derived from y-stems, for which, as we have seen, it was the regular 
abstract-forming suffix. It was, then, just as rare for prose writers 
to venture to coin or use new words in -ovrn (except derivatives from 
v-stems) as for poets to use new words in -rnrT-. 

The latter suffix was the favorite, not so much of prose writers in 
general, as of those who did much conscious abstraction; it was the 
suffix of philosophy and science. In the Classical period the three 
principal representatives of these branches of literature, Plato, 
Aristotle, and the physician Hippocrates (and his school), are first 
sources for 139 (about 68 per cent) of the entire number of words 
in -rnr-. Of these forty-six occur for the first time in the works 
attributed to Hippocrates, thirty-eight? in Plato, fifty-five? in Aris- 
totle, while Herodotus shows only nine new words in -rnr-, Thucydides 
seven, Xenophon twelve, and all the orators ten. 

Another evidence of the unpopular character of -rnr- is its 
rareness in the papyri. Cf. Mayser, Gram. d. gr. Pap. 444, who 
declares that no new formations occur at all. This, however, 
should be qualified somewhat, for ad@ndrxérns (cf. Herwerden s.v.) is 
found only in a papyrus, and aideoiudrns and wepiBXerrérns, while 
registered in Stephanus, are known from actual texts only through 
papyri. 

In the inscriptions the status of -ry7- is practically as in the 
papyri. The official documents of which so many of them consist 


1 For four of these Herodotus is the earliest source, and the fifth is quoted from the 
Ionian Democritus. 


2 Since later works also pass under the name of Hippocrates, the occurrence of 
some words in Plato and Aristotle may be earlier than in the pseudo-Hippocrates. 
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would avoid new words of all kinds because of their conservative 
style. Nevertheless, it so happens that dvef.6rns is found centuries 
before its appearance in literature in the old law of Draco, quoted 
in JG. 1. 61, and one word (mrpeoBiras CIG. 2448. 4. 28, 6. 29) occurs 
only in this one inscription. In the dialect inscriptions -rnr- is 
particularly rare, and in the whole collection of Collitz-Bechtel I 
have found only vedras (5011. 9, 5012. 6, Crete), oixerdras! (46. 4, 
Messene, 5042. 4, Crete), and @iAdrns (3611. 4, Cos).2 The other 
inscriptions also have a rather small number of examples, but not a 
single new formation, except mpeoBiras just mentioned. Of the 
other examples one group is found in metrical inscriptions, which 
betrays Homeric influence, as do also these words themselves: 
vedrns (IG. 12. 9. 1195, Oreus; 9. 2. 648. 6, Larissa Pel.), duAdrns 
(IG. 12. 5. 591. 5, Ceos; 7. 1885. 3, Boeotia), raxurns (IG. 12. 7. 117. 
11, Arcesine), iérns (CIG. 3557, Mysia), Budrns (CIG. 6206, 6290, 
Rome). The remaining examples seem to belong mostly to the 
conventional language of official documents or of the church: ayvérns 
(CIG. 1133. 15, Argos), avO@pwrdrns (CIG. 8964), adpxaorns (Ditt?. 
376. 42, Edict of Nero to Corinth), devdrns (IG. 12. 2. 46.6, Mytilene), 
Bavpacrorns (CIG. 3467. 10), bedrns (CIG. 8964), iodras (IG. 5. 1. 1432. 
41, 43, Messene), xaBapeoras (IG. 5. 1. 1432. 10, 15, 48, Messene), 
xabapiorns (probably IG. 12. 8. 16. 10, Hephaestia), cooprdrns (Ditt?. 
519. 31, 38, 58, Athens; 7G. 12. 7. 240. 18, Minoa; etce.), AXaumpdrns 
(e.g. 1G. 5. 1. 464. 9, Laconia), weodrns* (Ditt*®. 1125. 10, Attica), vedras 
(IG. 5. 1. 1427. 4, Messene), davdrns (e.g. Insc. Priene 61.12; IG. 9. 2. 
1104. 32, Magnesia), rooérns (IG. 14. 956 A 11, probably also 7. 
2227. 3, Boeotia), mpaérns (IG. 12. 7. 240. 19, Minoa; possibly ibid. 
401. 1, Aegiale), rpairns (CIG. 2788, Caria), ceuvorns (e.g. IG. 12. 1. 
84. 6, Rhodos), xpnarérns (IG. 12. 7. 395. 28, Aegiale; ibid. 5. 2. 269. 
11, Mantinea), ®porns (Insc. Priene 17. 8, 29; Ditt?. 226. 108, 350. 15). 


1 Also in the form oixetérns e.g., Insc. Priene 55. 27. It is by far the most fre- 
quent in inscriptions of all words in -rnr-. 


2 Restored by conjecture, but very doubtful because other occurrences of this 
word in inscriptions are metrical. 


3 Here the use of the word in -rnr- is due to the philosophical style of the inscrip- 
tion. 
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WORD-LIST 


-OTNS 


yeastns CGL., Gloss. [p. 59. 
mpaotys Lys.+[p. 76. 
aitro- Eustath. [p. 55. 
otpaBorns Eustath. 
dvnBorns Pach., Elias Cret. 
€dnBorns Theophil. [p. 58. 
paBorns Eustath. 
orABorns Plut.+ 
oxapBorns Athanas. 
KodoBorns Plut.+ 
éAryéryns ~Plato+ 
mapadoyorys Nicet. Chon. 
afvodoyérns Hippoc. 
apyorns Epiph. 
papyotns Soph.+ 
Aawapyorns Philo 
évapyorys Poll. [p. 50. 
yopyorns Hermog.+ 
évddrns Dionys. Areop. 121 B, Max. 
Conf. Schol. [pp. 61, 71. 
moderns Aristot. [p. 59. 
dvedeorns Did. A. 404 B. 
Georns Plut.+[pp. 58, 76. 
a- Plato+ 
moAvOeoa- (?) Orig. [p. 55. 
Did. A. 321 B. 
giro- Poll.+ 
airo- Dionys. Areop., Epiph.+ 
[pp. 58, 70. 
imep- Dionys. Areop. 981 A. 
Just. Mart.+ 
Galen. Lex. Hipp. [pp. 50, 68. 
dpyadeorys Philo, Eustatb. 
kepdadeorns Eustath. 
pwpadeorns Eustath. 
Gappadrcdrns : 
fen) Philo, Plut.+ 
vnpadreorns 
Gt pemeorns 


Ouv- 


moXv- 
dXeorns 


Ephraem. Syr. 
Hippoe. [p. 50. 


veorns Hom.+[pp. 44ff., 55, 69, 76. 





Cratin., Aristot.+ 
Hippoce. [p. 72. 
otepeotns Plato+ 
tparelorns Plato [pp. 57f. 
ayabdrns LXX-+[p. 70. 

avro- Dionys. Areop., Epict.+ 

ait- Nicet. Dav. 

tmep- Dionys. Areop. 593 C. 
xvadrns Plato [p. 57. 
AnOorns Hesych.+ [pp. 53, 60. 
dAnOorns Philo+ [p. 50. 
gavOorns Agathar., Strab. 
mAwOerns Greg. Naz. (Soph.) [p. 66. 
épOdrns Aristoph., Xen.+ [p. 45. 
€pOorns Hippoc. 
iérns Hom.+[pp. 51, 68, 76. 
BeBaorns Thuc.+ 

a- Polyb.+ 
paySadrns Poll. 
orovoadrns Plato+ 
xvdaerns Did. A. 820 B+ 
Buusrns Antipho+[p. 68. 
dvayxadtys var. lect. Lys. 894. 20, 

Polyb.+ 

dixaorns Xen.+ 
eixaorns Philod., Philo+ 

dv- Arr. Epict., Diog. L. [p. 55. 
oxaorns Soph., Herod.+- [p. 44. 
maXdaorns Eur.+ 
deAadrns Schol. Aristoph. 
cxovadrns Thue.+ 
Hpevarotns Hippoc. 
atpeuaorns Hippoc. 
prabnvacorns Galen. 
Eur., Thue.+[p. 70. 


> , 
éveorns 
KEVEOTNS 


yevva.orns 
dparotns Hippoc.+ 
édpacorns Cornut., Clem. Al.+ 
dxepardtns Polyb.+ 
Procop. 
Hippoc. 


Aabparorns 
duxpacoryns 
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@parys Xen.+ 
avé- Greg. Cypr. [p. 55. 
paraorns LXX+ 
a- Diog. L. [p. 55. 
Kparaorns LXX-+ [p. 68. 
gars Aristot. 
kopudaorns Theod. Stud. 
[pp. 58, 70. 
dpxaorys Plato+[p. 76. 
Buorns +h. Hom.+[pp. 51, 56, 76. 
paxpo- Aristot., Theophr. 
ampo- Clem. Al.+[pp. 60, 68. 
Bpaxv- Aristot., Theophr. 
dywrns LXX-+[p. 70. 
av6- Theod. Prod. [p. 55. 
avro- Dionys. Areop., Greg. Naz. 
mav- after 1452 as title of patri- 
arch of Constantinople (Kum.). 
[p. 70. 
trep- Greg. Nyss. 
tpwr- Athanas. 1. 217 D. 
adayworns Demetr., Aristid.+[p. 71. 
mayorns Greg. Nyss., Hesych. 
Aoyorns Philo+[p.-70. 
airo- Dionys. Areop., 
Conf. Schol. 
[p. 55. 
tyorns Sext. Emp., Macar. 
idorns Xen.+ 
didiorns Aristot.+ 
ovv- Chron. Pasch., Nicet. Byz. 
masiorns Aquil., Epiph. [p. 58. 
deadiorns CGL. 
Gloss. [pp. 58, 69. 
mepryeorns Ptolem. 
émirndecorns Hippoc.+ 
év- Philo+ 
Oadrns false reading Isocr. 226 D, 
Plut.+[p. 70. 
oikadtns Herod.+([pp. 68, 76. 
dv- Synes. 
gaA- Cyrill. A. 1. 561 B. 
Aeoryns Aesch.+[p. 45. 
peyodadtys LXX-+[p. 70. 


1164 C 


Maxim. 


Kapo.orns 


teAXadtns Def. Plat., Aristot.+[p. 71. 
év- Gloss. [p. 60. 
avro- Iambl. 
trep- Epiph. 
mAeaotns Theol. Arith. 12 [p. 49. 
pecotns Apollon., Vettius Valens 
(Herwerden). [p. 49. 
dpeorns Cyrill. A. 2. 524 A [p. 49. 
kaBapadrns IG. 5. 1, 1482. 48, 
Eustath. [p. 76. 
dvipaotns Xen.+ 
axpedtns LXX+ 
doreotns Liban.+ 
dniorns Hom.+[pp. 47, 63f. 
nAvhorns = Cratin.+ 
pohorns Poll. 
pAcxorns Thom. A. (Soph.) [p. 53. 
éo- Eustath. [p. 53. 
marpikorns Prisc., Antec.+ 
vnpadiorns Greg. Naz., Athanas. 
dyyeAvorns Anast. Sin. [p. 60. 
medorns Oribas. [p. 71. 
Plato+ 
LXX-+ [p. 68. 
Hippoc.+ 
Aristot. 
Aristot.+[p. 71. 
Keel. 


aOALorns 

doALoT Ns 

oKoAuorns 

moALoTns 

TLLOT NS 

oe Bacp.orns 

épacwuotns Epiph. 

xoojuorns Aristoph.+[pp. 70, 76. 

veavotns Epiph. 2. 805 A+[p. 58. 

oxavorns false form for oravorys 
ap. Herwerden. 

"Apeanorns Stob. 

Isocr.+ 

dpoynorns Nicet. Chon. 

orepenviotns Eustath. 

xpowdrns Theophr.+ 


OTAVLOTHS 


éAvyo- Procl.+ 
paxpo- CGL., Gloss. 
moAv- Oribas.+ 


yarvorns G. Pach. (Kum.) [p. 53. 

égvywndrys Apollod. Dam. 

aiwnorns Didym. A. 517 B, Chal. 
829 A. [p. 70. 
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dgiorns Gloss. 
dv- Damasc. 1. 1232 A, Nicet. 
Byz. 673 B.+[p. 71. 
deétorns Herod.+[pp. 46, 68, 70. 
émi- Aeschin.+ 
mept- Anna. Comn. 
duqdi- Eustath. 
d&udotepo- Theod. Stud. 
yeAodrns Athen., Cyrill. 
d\Aootys Hippoc., Plato 
épooryns Plato+ 
av- Plato+ 
avro- Dionys. Areop. 820 A, 913 
D, Hermias [p. 55. 
é¢- Amphiloch. 
mowtyns Plato+ 
émoorns Nicomach. Geras. 
érepoiorys Plato+ 
érepoxpodtys Pyrrho ap. Diog. L. 
Hippoc.+ 
nmorys Hecat. Abd. ap. Joseph.+ 
vymotys Plato+ 
Herod.+ [p. 76. 
paxapiorns Plato+ [p. 70. 
pupio- Jo. Chrys. [p. 55. 
avro- Jo. Chrys. [p. 55. 
dyapioryns Polyb. [p. 48. 
dypidtns Xen.+ 
érevepiotns Plato+ [pp. 46, 53. 


LOTS 


xafapiorns 


év- Aristot., Schol. Aristoph. 
[p. 53. 
émepiotys false reading for ém- 


peporys Iambl. (see Thesaurus). 
Onpiorns Aristot., Metop. Pyth. ap. 
Stob. [pp. 46, 57, 66. 
Spacrnpiorns Eustath.+ 
6AcOpiorys Phot. (Kum.). 
karporns Jo. Act. in Ideler Phys. 
et Med. Gr. 2. 185. 
éy- Schol. Eur. [p. 53. 
émpopiorns TLambl. 
perpiorns Thuc.+ 
d\Aorpiorns Plato+ 





N.T.+[pp. 68, 70. 
Theophyl. [p. 55. 
Phocylides, LXX [p. 69. 
Schol. Pind. 

@xpiorns Evagr. [p. 53. 

Aaowotns Eustath. 

mo\Xa-rAacdtns §=Lambl. 
Nicomach. Arith. 


KUpLoTns 

moXv- 
puptorns 
ovpiorns 


TeTpa-mrAaLOTNS 
2. 5. 5. 
mevta-rAaciorns Nicomach. Arith. 

2. 5. 5. 


tpt-rAacstns  Nicomach. Arith. 
2. 5. 5. 
Oavpaciorns Hippoc.+ [pp. 70, 76. 


mAnowrns Apollon. Dyse.+ 
yvnovsrns Aristot.+[p. 70. 
éEaororns (?) Hesych. 
éoutyns Xen.+[pp. 70, 76. 
xaO- CGL., Gloss. 
dv- Plato+ 
ovovorns Lambl.+[pp. 57f., 60. 
eg- Dionys. Areop. [p. 58. 


tref- Byz. 
aireé- Joseph.+ 
épo- Eccl. 


éyu- L. and S. as doubtful, with- 
out citation. 


trep- Dionys. Areop., Gregor. 
Thess. 
érep- Jo. Chrys. 


évOovordrns Georg. Pachym. [p. 60. 

dxovowdtns Hesych., Apollon. Soph., 
Schol. Aeschyl. 

éxovardtys Philo Carp. 93 A, Phot.+ 

mAovadtns Jo. Chrys. 

BeAriorns var. lect. Schol. Pind. O. 
1. 5 (codex Vratisl.) [p. 49. 

évavtiorns Plato+ 

Epicur.+ 

trriotns Theophr.+ 

dptiorns Aristot.+ 

viorns Just. Mart.+ [p. 58. 

éguorns Athanas. [p. 58. 

xpuguotns Dionys. Areop.+ 


G 
uT- 
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yovx.otns Lys., Plato 

dveyrorns IG. 1. 61. 15, Plato+ 
[pp. 56f., 76. 

éyudrns Theophr. 

mpwiotyns Theophr. 

padOaxorns Hippoc., Paus. 6. 23. 5. 

xaxotns Hom.+ pp. 46, 57, 66. 

podakorns Plato+ 

dinvexorns Gloss. [p. 50. 

arpexorns Schol. Eur. [p. 50. 

pyxotns Galen. [pp. 53, 60, 73. 

Aoyuxdrns Athanas. 1. 65 A, Eus- 
tath. 

7Oxorns Jo. Chrys., Theoph. 

éXtxorns doubtful reading for dAv- 
xotys Theophr. C.P. 3. 18. 8. 

andtxorns Nicomach. Arith. 1.7.3+ 

adyAtxorns Pap. Brit. Mus. 1. 118. 
11 (6th cent.) [pp. 49, 75. 

KaBorxorns Euseb. [p. 58. 

veavixotns Epiph.+ 

yovexorns Chrysobul. (Kum.). 

matpixorns Gloss. 

xwpixorns Pol. Tro. 182 (Kum.). 

aig@nrixotns Niceph. Blemm. 769 D. 

dvaxpurexoryns Procl. ad Plato Parm. 
793 (Kum.). 

goptixorns Aristot.+ 

Hesych. 

Aristot.+ 
Hippoc., Plato+ 
dAvxorns Aristot.+ [p. 46. 
peyadorns Chrysipp. ap. 

Chron. Pasch. [pp. 51, 73. 
xadétns Chrysipp. ap. Plut. [p. 73. 
x9aparorns Did. A. 837 A, Eus- 

tath.+ 
épaddrys Plato+ 
Plato, Plut. 

Hipp., Xen.+ 
Apophth. Patr. 
otpeBActrns Plut.+ 
dyyeAorns Athanas. [p. 58. 
N.T.+[p. 50. 


oAKOTNS 
yAavKorns 
Aevkorns 


Plut., 


dv-w- 
amaXorns 
oadorns 


adeXdrns 


BeBndrorns Amphiloch. 
ddnArorns Prot. ap. Diog. L.+ 
éx-adAyAoryns Apollon. Dyse. 
map-adAyAorns Apollon. Dysc. 
kat-ahAnAdrns Apollon. Dysc., Drac. 
a- Apollon. Dysce. 
pupnrorns Suid. [p. 68. 
€pyAdrns Sext. Emp. [p. 71. 
tymAdrns Sext. Emp.+ 
éo6dorns Chrysipp. ap. Plut. 
épyAdrns Aristot.+ [pp. 67 f. 
deAdrns Hesych. 
xo.orns Aristot.+ [p. 72. 
gprcrns Hom.+[pp. 57, 69f., 76. 
Oeo- Menand. Rhet. 
YAdrns Hippoc.+ 
xuxAorys. Pseudochrys. [p. 58. 
WedAOrns Aristot.+ 
puddorns (?) restored by Toup in 
Hesych. 8.v. vwxéAea 
moAXorns Damase. [p. 51. 
kvAAOtyns Eustath. 
oAdryns Aristot.+ [p. 44. 
avro- Procl. [p. 55. 
d:aBodorns Athanas. [p. 58. 
Gororns Theoph. Ceram. 981 B. 
adorns Xen.+[pp. 46, 51. 
dixAorns Nicet. Chon. [p. 51. 
bAorns Iambl. Myst. 265. 6 [pp. 57, 
58. 
é- Plotin. 
tpavrorns Aristot.+ 
gavrorns Eur.+ 
otpoyyvAdrns Plato+ 
ayxvAorns Timario 
Aristot.+ 
Byz., e.g., Cyrill. A. 
kayrvAorns Hippoc.+ 
tupdrorns Plato+ 
épviOo- Theodos. Gram. [p. 55. 
paxAorys E. M., Schol. Lycophr. 
xwrorns Plut.+ 
tepaporns Theophr. [p. 49. 
irapérns Plato+([pp. 67 f. 


ovAOrns 
< , 
vmovAoTns 
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npenorns Euclid.+ 

Anuorns Schol. Aristoph. [pp. 58, 60. 
donporys CGL., Gloss. 

émonpotys CGL., Gloss. 
éAy-aporyns Aristot. 

éu-arnotns Gloss. Theophil. Institt. 
dv-aiorns Aristot. 

Hippoc. 

é\Aoymorns Gloss. 

M. Attal. 48 (Kum.) 
Justin. Mart., Jo. Chrys. 
Tambl. 


€v-auorns 


aAKiworns 
Soxiporns 
VOMLLOT NS 
you.uorys Dionys. Areop. 981 A+ 
povporns Procl., Dionys. Areop., 
Gregor. 
ppoviorys Galen.+ 
Aouwdtns LXX-+[pp. 58, 67. 
érootns Dem.+ 
mopiorns Eustath., Georg. Cedr. 
porns Schol. Hom. 
yvopiporns Stob.+ 
ouotns Xen.+ 
aidcouzdtns Gloss., Pap. Grenfell 
2. 90. 6 (Herwerden) [pp. 70, 75. 
xpnouzorns Euseb.+ 
a- CGL., Gloss. 
évrysorns Aristot., Schol. Aeschyl. 
tpopiysorns Eustath. 
Oepporns Hippoc.+ 
avro- Basil. 
ddupdrys Plato+ 
érupotns Strabo+ 
aixporns a rejected reading Clem. 
A. 179 [p. 58. 
@porns Eur.+[p. 76. 
dpwporns Orig. 2. 1588 C+ 
oteyavorns Dion. P.+ 
Savoryjs Soph. [pp. 52, 63f. 
mavorns Plato+ [pp. 67f. 
a@- Aeschin.+ 
Xpioriavoryns Zonar. (Kum.) [pp. 45, 
58. 
ixavotns Plato+ 
av- Epiph. 1. 176 A, Amphiloch. 


peravorns Aristot.+[pp. 48f. 


pavorns Plato+ 

éxavotys Epiph. 2. 104B [pp. 61, 
71. 

tpavorns Philo, Plut.+ 

gavorns Aristid., Eccl. [p. 62. 

ayvorns N.T.+[p. 76. 

oteyvorns Hippoc. 


orvyvorns Alexis+[p. 71. 
Wedvorns Adamant. 
meddvorns Aretae. [p. 71. 
évorns Aristot.+[p. 49. 

ov8- Isid. 249 C+[pp. 49, 71. 
kevotns Plato+ 
&-Aysevorns Xen. 
ev-Aysevotns Menand. Rhet. 
moAv-Aysevorns Menand. Rhet. 
ore(t)vorns Herod.+ 
yaAnvorns Sext. Emp.+[p. 70. 
danvorns Epiph. 1. 957 A, Hesych. 

[p. 50. 

aivorns Herodian. 
kaworns Thuc.+ 
KeXauvorns Gloss. 
gaworyns Nil. 88 A [p. 62. 
davorns Antipho, Thuc.+ [p. 76. 


éXeavorns Schol. Eur., Eccl. [p. 68. 

mobevorns Maxim. Conf. 2. 408 C 
[p. 70. 

tareworns Herod.+[pp. 66, 71. 

oxoreworns Plato, Manass. 

AOworns Fr. Herc. (Lidd. and Sc.) 


ovdauivorns Eustath. 

xoworns Andoc., Xen.+[p. 72. 

oworns CGL., Gloss. [pp. 60, 67. 
a- Eunap. [p. 50. 

daxvorns Galen., Jo. Damase. [p. 62. 

puxvorns Greg. Nyss., Hesych. 


muxvotns Hippoc., Aristoph.+ 
arepopvotns Theophr. 
oenvorys Eur.+[p. 76. 


é- Epiph. 2. 32C 
avro- M.Acom. 1.299. 22 (Kum.) 
[p. 55. 
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kpnuvorys (?) an inferior reading 
Mace. 2. 10. 34 [p. 58. 

yunvorns LXX, N.T.+ 

épupvorns Xen.+ 

dppevorys Aristot.+[p. 49. 

pelovorns ILambl. [p. 49. 

mAecovorns Nicomach. Geras. [p. 49. 

povorys Epiph.+ 

éXarrovorys lambl. [p. 49. 

orAnvorns Plut., Galen.+ 

teprvotns LXX-+ 

xavvorns Xen., Plato+ 

dxwduverns Galen. 

peyaduorns Epist. 
{p. 62. 

otpvpvorns Aristot.+ 

Atxvorns Schol. Aristoph. 

isxvérns Hippoc.+ 

tprywvorns Plotin. 

mapa-dogorns Themist. 

ém-dogorns Aquil.+ 

év-Soforns Hesych.+[p. 70. 

peyaro-Soférns Eustath. Opusce. 319. 
82 [p. 70. 

Aogorns Strabo+ 

gdoforns Schol. Galen. 

voorns Damasc. [p. 58. 

&Opoorns Apollon. ap. Oribas. 2. 65. 
11, Alex. Aphr., Diog. L. 


Leon. Isaur. 


motns Hom.+[pp. 54, 62f., 72. 

xaArerorns Thuc.+ 

Georpexotns Nicet. Paphl. 93D 
[p. 50. 


Aurorys Aristot. [p. 60. 
xverotns Hippocr. [p. 71. 
oxurorns Schol. Luc. 
xaporerys Plut.+ 
ixmotns Simplic., 
[p. 58. 
yeurorns Xen.+ 
dppevwrotns Const. Manass. 
avOpwrorns Philo qu. det. 21, Clem. 
A., Sext. Emp.+[pp. 58, 69, 76. 
év- Cyrill. [p. 62. 
Anastas. Sin. [p. 58. 


Schol. Aristid. 


our- 


oxvOpwrorns Hippoc.+ 

oriBapotys Euseb.+[p. 71. 

coBaporys Ephr. Syr., Zonar. 

BapBapérys Schol. Eur.+[p. 58. 

Aayaporns Heliod.+ 

mAadaporns Hermes, Galen. 

padaporns Hippoc.+ 

tdaporns Clem. A., Epiph., Vita 
Chrys. 

xabaporns Hippoc.+[p. 70. 

xXvaporns Athanas., Procl., Nil. 

puaporns Orig.+ 

Bpwaporns Eustath. 

xaAapérns Xen.+ 

iAaporns LXX (Prov. 18. 22)+ 

eipaporys Callistr. [p. 50. 

mwvapotns Eustath. 

Aaraporyns Hippoc. 

Auraporns Hippoc.+ 

puraporns Athen., Manass. [p. 71. 

pvoaporns Eccl. 

aBporns Pind.+ 

AaBporns Muson. ap. Stob.+ 

dyporyns Gloss. 

byporns Eur.+[p. 71. 

dporns(?) Hom., see p. 59. 

ddporns = dvdporys, q.v. 

ddporns Theophr.+ 

gadporns Isocr.+ 

a(v)8porns Hom. [pp. 45, 59, 63. 

dvdporns Phintys ap. Stob. 3. 84 
[p. 60. 

dv- Nicet. Chon. (Kum.). 
devdporns Suid. [pp. 58, 62. 
opodporns Xen.+ 
idporns Procl. [p. 60. 
duvdporns Procl.+ 
oBeporns Aristot., Joseph. 
orvyeporns Gloss. 
arabeporns Philo Gai. 38, Eustr., 

Theod. Prodr. 
dmeXevBeporns Theophil. [p. 58. 
ieporns Tzetz. [p. 70. 

dpx- Georg. Pachym. [p. 59. 

odareporns Byz. 
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Goreporns Hippoc. 
Hpeporns Hippoc.+[p. 70. 
av- Gloss. 
émeporys Lamb. [p. 50. 
gaveporns Philo ap. Euseb. 
xAoeporns Aristot. 
voeporys Dionys. Areop. 705 B. 
mepreporns Ps. Chrys. 
vooeporns CGL. 
éreporns Aristot.+ 
avro- Plotin. [p. 55. 
ateporns Aristot. [p. 57. 
kapteporys Joseph., Cyrill. 
érapirreporns Aristot. 
Sevreporns Anast. Sin. 
lodeporns Niceph. Blemm. 
tpuvpeporns Aristot.+ 
arabnporns Dion. H.+ 
évOnporns Schol. Pind., Nicet. Chon. 
Anporns Schol. Ar. Nub. 783 [pp. 68, 
69. 
oxAnporys Hippoc.+ 
wAnporns Plut.+([pp. 46, 50. 
tmep- Dionys. Areop. 909 C [p. 50. 
avxpnporns Menand. Rhet. 
énporns Thuc.+ 
airo- Tit. B. 1192 B [p. 55. 
anporns Theod. Prodr. 
avernporns Xen., Plato+([p. 45. 
cabporns Eustath., Eccl., e.g., Jo. 
Chrys. 
épvOporns Aristot.+ 
vwOporns Hippoc., Aristot. 
éraporys CGL. [p. 58. 
memeporns Aristot. 
mpoxeporns Cornut. 217, Arr. Epict., 
Sext. Emp. 
dxporns Hippoe.+[pp. 45, 71. 
€0edo- Did. A. 937 A, Epiph. [p. 55. 
gadaxporns Hippoc., Aristot.+ 
paxporns Aristot.+[p. 45. 
vexporns Orig. 1. 904 C+ 
(o)uxporns Anaxag. ap. Aristot., 
Plato+ 
airo-o- Procl. Parm. 677 (Soph.) 
{p. 55. 





mupotrys Herod., Eur.+ 

Boporns Eustath. 

BopBoporns Oecumen. 
Cath. [p. 58. 

dia-hoporys Plato+ 

mapa-oporns Plato [p. 68. 

yenyopornms Th. Lask. Cod. Par. 
3048 (Kum.) [p. 51. 

camporys Plato+ 

Aexporns Jo. Chrys. 

Aapmporns Herod.+([pp. 68, 70, 76. 

éx- Msc. Bononiensis [p. 70. 

domporns Anastas. Sin., Gloss. Zach. 
pap. 

Avrporns Strabo 

otepporns Aristot.+[p. 70. 

mvpporys Aristot.+ 

matporns Greg. Nyss., 
Areop.+[p. 60. 

éu-perporys Aristaen. 

ovp-petporys Galen. 

oixtporns Poll., Schol. Eur. 

éxxevtporys Ptolem.+ 

payotporns Euseb. 2. 769 A [p. 58. 

yavporns Plut., Caesar. 

gAavporns Plut., Poll. 

dyavporns Euseb., Eustath. 

kpavporns Theophr., Galen. 

ddavporns Anaxag. ap. Sext. Emp. 

Atyvporns Philodem. Vol. Here. 
(Herw.) 

WaOvporys Aristot., Galen. 

BdeAvporns Manass. 

GAuvporns Hippoc.+ 

oixovporns Nicet. Chon. [p. 69. 

mvporns Galen., Plotin. [p. 60. 

Bdoovporns Eustath. 

yAaduporns Philo, Luc.+ 

éxuporns var. lect. for dxupérys 
Polyb. 1. 57. 6, Philo 

éxvporns Polyb.+ 

icxvporns Dionys. H., Philo 

av- Gloss. 
é\agporns Plato, Poll. [p. 46. 
oripporns Timocl. ap. Athen. 


in Epist. 


Dionys. 
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pedixporns Schol. Theocr. 
mevixpotns Sext. Emp., Hesych. 
aicxporys Plato+([p. 68. 
yMoxporys Aristot.+ 
Yuxporns Hippoc., Plato+ 
exporns Plato+ 
perewporns Cornut. 
xAwporns Hippoce.+ 
pwporns Gloss. 
peoorys Plato+[pp. 45, 72, 76. 
Eup- 
for preceding. [p. 55. 
ioorns Eur.+[p. 76. 
dv- Plato+ 
Diophant. 
avro- Dionys. Areop., Procl. 
avr- Dionys. Areop. [p. 55. 
BAsuooryns Aristot. 
mwooorys Aristot.+([pp. 72, 76. 
avro- Theod. Lask. 1338 A [p. 55. 


6rogorns Nicomach. Geras. 


Tap- 


épocorns Critias ap. Herodian. 
[pp. 52, 68. 

mepuroorns Isocr.+ 

é-repirtorns Clem. A.,  Sext. 


Emp. 
Bavavoorns CGL., Gloss. 
duovoorns Agath. 
pyoorns Plut. [p. 71. 
oxnvatorns Hermes in Stob. Ecl. 
[pp. 59, 67. 


cwparotys Galen., Plotin.+ [pp. 57, 
59. 
é- Philo+ 

dxpatorns Hippoc. 

O@vnrorys Eccl., e.g., Jo. Chrys., 


Schol. Lue.+ 

pytorns Iambl. Arith. Nicomach. 
128 C. 

ddopyrorns CGL., Gloss. 

Mrorns Diod.+[p. 72. 

éxrorns Galen. [p. 61. 

Basil. 3. 625 D, Macar. 

Damase. [p. 48. 


, 

avextorns 
, 

WAVTOTHS 


Iambl. Myst. 225, var. lec. 


xapuevrorns Chrysipp. ap. Plut. 
[p. 48. 

évrorns Dionys. Areop. 817 C+ 
[p. 48. 


Xerrorns Aristoph., Hippoc.+ 


mepiBrerrorns PB. 547. 3, CGL., 
Gloss. [pp. 70, 75. 
tperrorns Jo. Chrys. 1. 695D, 


Hesych. 
é- Athanas.+ 
kuptorns Aristot.+ 
SeBaororns Cinnam., M. Acom. 2. 
63. 10 (Kum.) [p. 58. 
aifexacrorns Phryn. 349 
vaororys Simplic. ad Aristot. Phys. 
appacrorys Athanas. 2. 1164 B. 
Leororns Paus. 
peotorns Hermog. 
xenororns Eur.+[pp. 71, 76. 
dvurororys Gloss. 
Herod.+ 
Xpicrorns Jo. Damase., Did. A. 
[p. 58. 
€Aaxurrorns Byz. 


MEpLTTOTHS see mEepiooorys 


, 
TUT OTYS 


avrorns Sext. Emp., Tzetz. 
gdiA- Vett. Val. 345. 9 (Her- 
werden). 
éavrorys Procl. [p. 60. 


tavrorns Aristot. [p. 60. 

mwutorns Eustath. 

rowovrorns Anon. ap. Cram. An. 
Par. 4. 283. 

avérys avdrys Aristot. 

oxudorns Ephraem. Syr., Ant. Mon. 

yptporns Herodian Epim. 16 [p. 58. 

orepiporns Schol. Hom. 

adeAhorns LXX-+[pp. 58, 69f. 

coudorns Aristot. 

xudorns Hippoe.+ 

xovdorns Eur.+[pp. 63, 68. 

otudorns Plut.+ 

xwdorns Hippoc., Plato+ 

ouxotys Eustath. 
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émapxorns Macar., Jo. Chrys.+ [pp. 
58, 67, 72. 
trapxéryns Justin. Novell. 70 proem. 
[pp. 58, 67. 
Yuxorns Jo. Damasce. [pp. 57f. 
a- Niceph. Blemm. 769, 772. 
éu- Niceph. Blemm. 769, 772 


“pT nS 
dxaSaprns (?) a doubtful reading (in the genitive) Apoc. 17. 4 [pp. 54f. 





peyado- (Kum.) 
mtwxorns Herm. Vis. 3. 12 
youiorns Aristot. 
KouwWorns Isocr.+ 
Lworns Plut.+[p. 58. 
Isid. 841 A 
aOworns Aquil. 


> 
aét- 





-uTNS 


mpaitns LXX, N.T., Eccl., CIG. 
2788 [p. 76. 

mpeoBuras CIG. 2448. 4. 28, 6. 29 
[pp. 48, 63, 76. 

éyy’rys Dionys. Thrax+[p. 61. 

Aty’rys Eustath. (Kum.) 

Bpaduvrys Hom.+ [pp. 63, 73. 

Hdvrns Schol. Aristoph.+ [p. 45. 

Babirns Luc., Himer. Or. 4. 1 [p. 73. 

idérns Aretae. 

evOirns <Aristot.+ 

év- Th. Stud. 937 A [p. 55. 

yAvxitns Herod.+[pp. 45, 70. 

éxirns Pind.+[p. 47. 

apBAvrns Aristot.+ 

Ondrvrns = Aristot.+ 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 





Spyzvrns Hippoc., Plato+ 
muvrés Anth. Pal. 7. 490 [pp. 54, | 


63. 

peragvrns Nicom., Sext. Emp.+ 
{[pp. 61, 71. 

égirns Hippoc., Plato+ 


Bapirns Thuc.+ [pp. 45, 63, 73. 
etpvirys Hippoc.+[p. 73. 

dacirns Aristot.+[p. 73. 
Opacvrns Hippoc., Thuc.+[p. 73. 
mAdatirns Hippoc., Xen.+[p. 73. 
maxvtns Herod.+[p. 73. 
Bpaxtrns Thuc.+[p. 45. 
tpaxutys Aeschyl.+[p. 63. 
taxutns Hom.+[pp. 63, 73, 76. 








NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


TO IG. ix. 2. 241. 


This short Thessalian dedication from Pharsalus was first published by 
De Sanctis, Mon. Antichi VIII, p. 66, who read roi dyudra dvéO[elxav 
dpxovtwv Xoo[a]vdpo ‘Acavdp[o]. On this rests the statement that tof was 
used in Thessaliotis in contrast to oi in Pelasgiotis, Solmsen, Rh. M. LX, 
148 ff., Buck, CP. II, 253, Thumb, Hdb. d. griech. Dial. 243. In my Greek 
Dialects § 122, I suppressed this, on account of the different understanding 
of the TOI in JG. ix. 2. 241, where the first two words are taken as dat. 
sing. rot "Ayuara, that is “to (Apollo) "Aywdras” (=’Ayueds, as in Aesch. 
Ag. 1081). The discussion by Pridrik, to which reference is made and from 
which this interpretation is presumably adopted, is not accessible to me. 
But the first editor’s nom. plur. rol "Aywarac must after all be correct. Other- 
wise the lack of subject for the verb is inexplicable, while, on the other hand, 
the omission of the name of the divinity to whom the dedication was made, 
which would often be understood from the place of dedication, is so common 
as to occasion no difficulty. 

For dyudra: De Sanctis quotes the gloss dywijrar xwpyra (Hesych.; 
E. M. adds ye‘roves). From this gloss, taken in connection with Pollux 
ix. 35, 36, Schol. Ar. Lys. 5, etc., it is clear that déywa was one of the words, 
others being xan, dudodov, Aavpa, pin, which were used technically, like 
Lat. vicus, to designate a ‘‘quarter”’ of the town. The dywéara were those 
belonging to the same quarter, and the ‘‘archons” mentioned were probably, 
as already suggested by De Sanctis, the vict magistri. 

C. D. Buck 


NOTE ON PLATO, LAWS 679 D 


kai mpos Tas ToNeuKads [sc. TEXVas], doar Te Tefal Kal doar KaTa OadaTTaV 
vyiyvovra Ta viv, kal dcat 67) Kara TOY pdvor adrod, dikar Kal ordces AeyO- 
pevar, Adyous Epyous TE WEUNXaVNEVAL, K.T.A. 

All editions known to me retain the text though some shift the comma 
after airov. Most translators are evasive and many of the commentators 
are uneasy. The Oxford text cannot really be construed—‘in the city 
only there.” Bury’s (Classical Review, XXIX, 171) “only there called’ 
with comma after wéAcv is very harsh if possible. Bekker and Stallbaum 
would apparently put the comma after wévov. But as Richards (Platonica, 
p. 236) says, this cannot mean what Stallbaum takes it to mean—whi lites et 
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seditiones vocatae. Badham’s substitution for pévov abrod of dvduare in 
antithesis to Adyous Epyors re is ingenious but not convincing. The familiar 
antithesis of name (not word) and deed is not called for further than it is 
already expressed in Aéyots Epyous re, which, however, is mainly intensifying 
here. Ritter rightly says that the present text is impossible and suggests 
aitav (of them, i.e. the arts of war) which is possible but awkward. As 
a more plausible solution I would propose wevdvrwv. This yields a suitable 
antithesis between fighting abroad on sea or land and staying in the city. 
Homer already uses wévery in this way [Iliad ix. 319]: ton potpa pévorre, 
kal ei wada Tis wodeuifor, and Plato uses it with xara wédev in Republic 466 C: 
kata Te mov pevovoas eis wodeudv Te loboas. The loosely associated geni- 
tive absolute with implied subject—when they are staying at home in the 
city—of course presents no difficulty. Cf. Kihner-Gerth, Syntaz, II, 83, 
and also commentators on Plato Republic 459 C: adda diairy eeddvTwv 
baaxobeuv, K.T.A. 


Pau. SHOREY 


THE OLD AGE OF A HORSE 


In Dio of Prusa’s sixth oratio, section 41, occur the words od padiov piv 
yap avdpa ynpaca tipavvov, xaXerdv 5é rupdvvov yypas, odx olov immov gaciv. 
Dio has just been saying that monarchy is an unfortunate thing, whose 
cares the monarch (called tyrant in the passage quoted) never wills to get 
rid of, nor can. He adds the observation that persons afflicted by disease, 
or confined in prison, or exiled may hope for a day of relief; but not the 
tyrant. He cannot even wish for relief; nay, anything but such a wish! 
Time may assuage the grief of a man who laments the death of a friend; but 
with the tyrant, time ever prolongs his misery. Then follow the words 
quoted. Evidently the tyrant’s old age is miserable. So Dio says, adding 
that it differs from the old age of a horse. Kraute’s translation runs: 
“anders als, wie man sagt, das des Siegesrosses.” But what was the pro- 
verbial estate of the old horse? Plutarch (An seni res publica gerenda sit 
785d) and the Paroemiographers imply that it was sad. Says Plutarch: 
“Would not a man who had once been a great statesman and has sunk to 
be a mere grocer seem to have brought on himself, as the proverb has it, the 
old age of ahorse?”’ The Paroemiographers read: trzov ynpas: émi trav mpos 
TO ynpa Svorvxowvrwv, or more boldly: émi trav év vedrynte eidoxtnodvtuv, év 
ype 8 driwafowévwv. But this unhappiness of the aged horse can be traced 
farther back. A fragment from Ennius, quoted by Cicero, Cato Maior 5, 
runs: 

sicut fortis equos, spatio qui saepe supremo 
vicit Olympia, nunc senio confectus quiescit. 
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Horace, Epistles i. 1. 8, says: 
Solve senescentem mature sanus equum, ne 
peccet ad extremum ridendus et ilia ducat. 
Tibullus, i. 4. 31, laments: 
quam iacet, infirmae venere ubi fata senectae, 
qui prior Eleo est carcere missus equus. 
The same notion recurs in the Anthol. Palat., ix. 19, 20, and 21. Is it not 
possible, however, that Dio may have had an earlier conception of the old 
age of the horse in mind, that after years of good service, but now in vigorous 
fulness of years, hears or feels the promptings to repeat some past achieve- 
ment? Such an animal appears in Plato, Parm. 137A, where Parmenides 
is urged to speak and consents, but feels timid, like Ibykos who fell in love 
against his will in his old age, and proceeds to compare himself with an old 
race horse about to run a chariot race, but trembling at the track he knows 
so well. 
wore pepeluyos trmos debAopdpos mori yypai déxwv 
aviv dxerdgu Boois és dusrAdAav €Ba. 
[Ibykos fr. 2 (Bergk).] 
With this compare Sophocles, Electra 23-28: 


OS Hou vadi 

onpeta aivers éxOAos eis mpas yeyss. 

comep yap Urmos ebyevys, Kav 7 yepwv, 

év TOIL Sevois Oupov ovK arwdecev, 

GAN’ dpOov ods iornow, 
quoted by Jebb; also Philostratos, Vit. Sophist. ii. 23. 4: kat efdov dvdpa 
maparAncuov TH Lopoxrelw irmw, vwOpds yap dd’ Hrxias SoxGv veaLovoay dpyyv 
év tais orovodais avexTaro. 

It seems, then, that there may have been two old ages of the horse, and 
that Dio has the earlier and finer conception in the passage under discussion. 
That he was familiar with Sophocles and Euripides and especially with their 
Electra is true, and it is possible that he may have the Sophoclean tmrmos 
before him in comparing the miserable years of the tyrant with the vigor of 
a noble charger grown old but still alert. I am under obligation to Professor 
Shorey for suggestions in this brief discussion. 


WILLIAM E. WATERS 
New York UNIVERSITY 


THE ARCHAIC INFINITIVES IN HOMER 


In the Classical Philology for April, 1919, I published a series of lin- 
guistic arguments concerning the relative antiquity of Homeric books. One 
of these arguments was concerning the use of the Aeolic infinitive in -éuev. 

Professor Bolling, in the last issue of this Journal, has attacked one of 
my figures with an acumen and a learning which would do credit to Bentley, 
and has won a complete victory in the matter attacked. 

In my article I combated two statements made by Witte, the first of 
which was the assertion that infinitives in -éuev are found only before the 
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bucolic dieresis, and this was proved to be false by the quotation of these 
verses: 
A 443 aida re col ayéeuer. 


a 79 dBavarwy déxnre Gedy Eprdacveuer olos. 
B 305 4AdG por eoPeuer. 


There can be no doubt that Witte was absolutely mistaken in thus limiting 
the position of this infinitive. 

The second statement of Witte’s which I tried to meet was ‘‘ Bekker has 
observed that the Iliad in the fourth foot has 116 infinitives in -é€uev, the 
Odyssey 51.” The volume of Homerische Blatter, in which these figures are 
found, appeared in 1863, so that I examined for the Odyssey Bekker’s edition 
which appeared in 1858. Professor Bolling has proved that Bekker based his 
statistics on the edition of 1843 and that this earlier edition has a more 
restricted use of these archaic infinitives. 

Professor Bolling would further reduce the number of infinitives in my 
list by excluding such a verse as xaAdv dxovevev éoriv dodod, on the ground 
that ‘‘A dieresis is not now put between the enclitic and the word on which 
the enclitic depends.” This is a matter of doubt, since éoriv here carries its 
own accent and no one has settled the problem whether a word carrying 
its own accent and beginning the fifth foot is not preceded by the bucolic 
dieresis, but I shall not haggle here, for Witte, whom I quoted, used the 
phrase “‘infinitives in -éwev in the fourth foot.’”” However we may refine on 
the definition of the bucolic dieresis, we cannot exclude such infinitives from 
the fourth foot. After Professor Bolling has done all he can to defend 
Bekker, he still finds the error so great that he is obliged to fall back on the 
assumption of a misprint; ‘Then 51 may be a misprint for 56.””_ This ab- 
solves Bekker, but at the same time it reduces by just that much the 
difference between the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

The chief result of his article, then, is the proof that I erred in quoting 
for the Odyssey the edition of 1858, when I should have quoted the edition 
of 1843, but he leaves untouched my proof that Witte was wrong in saying 
that infinitives in -¢uev are found only before the bucolic dieresis. While he 
has shown that the divergence in figures is greater in the edition I quoted 
than in the one Bekker used, he yet finds it so great that he can explain it 
only on the basis of a misprint. 

I am perfectly willing to substitute Professor Bolling’s figures for my 
own in the article he attacks and then to leave the rest exactly as published. 

There is no desire on my part to lessen the brilliance of the work done by 
him, since I regard it as one of the soundest and most convincing contro- 
versial articles I have ever read. The great hope for the progress of Homeric 
studies in America is found in just this fact, that we are developing a group 
of critics who are competent to find the weak spots in the arguments of their 
associates. Professor Bolling and I have both enjoyed the advantages of 
this criticism. 

Joun A. Scorr 
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Grundfragen der Homerkritik. Von Paut Cavrer. Dritte umgear- 
britete und erweiterte Auflage. Erste Halfte. Verlag von S. 
Hirzel in Leipzig, 1921. Pp. 406. 


The book needs no introduction: since 1895 it has been the manual for 
Homeric studies, and to see its period of usefulness thus prolonged is a 
cause for rejoicing. 

Out of three books of the earlier editions, two Textkritik und Sprach- 
wissenschaft and Zur Analyse des Inhalts are contained in the present volume. 
The second half is to bring the remaining book, Der Dichter und seine Kunst, 
and also an attempt to give a final answer (for the time being at least) 
to that part of the Homeric question which lies closest to us: “‘wie und wann 
sind Ilias und Odyssee in der uns iiberlieferten Gestalt, als literarische 
Gebilde geschaffen worden.”’ This will be the distinguishing feature of the 
new edition—for the second (1909) was intentionally limited to the discus- 
sion of questions of method—and is an indication of the progress made in 
the last decade. For it we shall have to wait until next Easter, but in the 
meantime we may note the extent and carefulness of the revision in the 
part before us. 

The author calculates that much more than a third of the present volume 
is written anew, and to the reviewer the estimate seems modest. Important 
changes of view have not been found necessary, but there is a frequent 
re-wording and recasting of the old material together with a great and skilful 
condensation—of polemical passages especially. The space thus gained 
and the pages now added are devoted to a presentation of new material and 
a valuable discussion of recent ideas. Work done in Germany up to the 
time of publication comes into consideration; but—except for Leaf’s Homer 
and History (1915)—the use of foreign literature stopped with the beginning 
of the war. 

In the first book the outstanding feature is a new chapter (pp. 180-97) 
on ‘Der Hexameter,” remarkable because of its break with the eye-system of 
locating caesurae and diereses. The first fruit is the overturning of Witte’s 
speculation about the genesis of the hexameter; and a still richer harvest 
may be expected in the future.! 


1 Cf. also Shorey, Classical Philology, XVI (1921), 396. Since the foregoing was 
written Sturtevant has published ‘‘Word-Ends and Pauses in the Hexameter,”’ 
American Journal of Philology, XLII (1921), 289-308. 
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In the first two chapters (pp. 12-50) the chief addition! is the discussion 
of my article “The Archetype of Our Iliad and the Papyri,’’ American 
Journal of Philology, XXXV (1914), 125-48. The following articles in 
which the theory has been further developed and strengthened were inacces- 
sible to Cauer. Even without them he agrees with me on the main issue:? 


we have “‘das Bild einer einheitlichen Uberlieferung, die sich . . . . bis ins 
2. Jhdt. vor Chr. aufwiirts verfolgen lisst,” and the principal examples 
adduced are ones “‘in denen das Fehlen eines . . . . Zusatzes die reinere 


Uberlieferung darstellt.”” To Cauer I am indebted for the correction of 
an important item and the consequent strengthening of the theory. The 
external evidence points strongly to = 381 as an interpolation, but I did 
not see how that conclusion could be accepted. Cauer has now shown the 
way, and has also communicated Schéne’s very satisfactory explanation of 
the scholium. With regard to the superfluous formulae for introducing 
speeches, we differ, but not so much as Cauer believes. I concur fully in 
the opinion: “Dass es im 2. Jhdt. vor Chr. irgendwo einen Text gegeben 
habe, der hierin das einheitliche Bild der Reinheit von allem Entbehrlichen 
geboten hatte, ist ganz unwahrscheinlich.” I would go farther, indeed, and 
say that such a view is demonstrably false. My position, however, is merely 
that in this matter the preponderance of the longer version over the shorter 
was less in the second century B.c. than it was between the tenth and fifteenth 
centuries of our era, and that thanks to the papyri we can detect at least 
some of the interpolations of this type. I hope to return elsewhere to this 
question. In the meantime the emendation of T 453, which would clinch the 
proof of a single archetype, has become more important than ever. After a 
careful consideration of my objections, Cauer still (pp. 38 f.) holds to the 
emendation, and I am still compelled to dissent. Had we a clause beginning 
éxevOov dv || « tus idouro it might be conceded that X 253 Q 418 would 
furnish close (not complete) parallels for the position of the particle. We 
have, however, ov pév yap piArdrynti y’ exevOov av, & tus (Soro and that 
arrangement of words is without parallel in Homer. So, even on the prin- 
ciple that Cauer has formulated (p. 84) so well, we must refrain from the 


1 Note also the additional examples drawn from papyri published since 1909, 
especially P. Rylands 53. On p. 44 should be added to the “ plus” verses in P. Morgan 
= 2312, which is mentioned in the T-scholia. The note on p. 22 fails to cite the most 
complete list of Homeric papyri—W. Schubart, Hinfihrung in die Papyruskunde, 
pp. 478-80, for corrections and additions to which cf. American Journal of Philology, 
XLII (1921), 253 n. 


2 Very different is the opinion of Drerup, Hom. Poet., I, 86f. However, he stands 
and falls with Walter Miller whose work he has accepted in toto—evidently without 
testing it. Of the latter I have said the little that is necessary in American Journal of 
Philology, XLII (1921), 253 f. 


3 Cf. the speculations in Drerup, op. cit., 86 f. 
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emendation that creates a new difficulty.1_ The case against the emendation, 
as I see it, is even stronger: éxevOavov offers two difficulties which can be 
explained; éxevfov av offers only one difficulty, but that one seems insur- 
mountable. 

An excellent exposition of the weaknesses of Roemer’s Aristarchs 
Athetesen has been added to the chapter (pp. 51-71) on “Aristarch.” Promi- 
nent among them? is the misinterpretation of the obelos as a mark of cancella- 
tion—a fundamental error and only too widespread. Condensation is 
much in evidence in the fourth chapter (pp. 72-98) ‘‘ Voralexandrinische 
Textgeschichte,” but the section on the ‘“‘epische Zerdehnung”’ has been 
re-written in view of recent discussions. I agree with Cauer in subscribing 
to Wackernagel’s theory, but believe that the modifications made in Sprach- 
liche Untersuchungen zu Homer, page 66, deserve mention and acceptance. 

A very proper appreciation of this book with its proof of an Attic veneer 
over our whole text is a prominent feature of the next chapter (pp. 99-135) 
“Erste Niederschrift.”” Here is included also a careful consideration of 
Kretschmer’s objections to the peraxapaxtnpiopds. The belief in the reality 
and importance of this element in the text-tradition of the Homeric poems 
has been winning ground, and Cauer has strengthened an already excellent 
presentation of the case. One of the examples now added is of particular 
interest: for péoow 8 dudorépwv pyricopat éxGea Avypa (TI 416) Christ con- 
jectured—greatly to the improvement of the text pH vot y(e)—péoow and py 
cot being but different interpretations of MESOI. It seems to me possible 
to go farther: in this neighborhood AE may best be regarded as a corrup- 
tion of AE and by its side may be put the ancient argument (B 573) over 
Aovoecoav or Tovdecaav. If so, this comes close to meeting Wilamowitz’ chal- 
lenge—grossly unfair as it is—to find at least one A for y. In the matter of 
‘Athenian interpolations” there is a very patient refutation of the views of 
Allen, of Scott, and of Wilamowitz. A distinction is to be drawn between 
the latest strata of poetry found in an Attic edition and lines inserted in this 
edition after its completion. Both are “interpolations” but in a different 
sense, and the double meaning of the word is a logical trap. It is perhaps 
not too optimistic to hope that Cauer’s warning against this danger will 
be heeded. The three lines of evidence combine to support the belief 

1 Bechtel’s éue?’ éxros for éued ros in X 454 should not be used (p.83) as an instance 


of the violation of this principle, since it is based expressly on the belief that ézos 
not féros nor (¢)éros was used by the author of this section. 


21 regret that Cauer (p. 117) no longer condemns Roemer’s theory that A fol- 
lowed I in Aristarchus’ Iliad—K being a separate work. One consequence would 
be that Aristarchus and the Aristarcheans had different methods of citation—and that 
fact would have left some trace. Roemer’s argument for 77 éxouévp (pJaywdig) seems 
to me extremely weak. 


3On p. 121 A 265 should be classed with B 558, that the latter was known to 
Aristotle cannot be proved, cf. American Journal of Philology, XXXVII (1916), 29. 
Even Allen, Homeric Catalogue, p. 56, now abandons the defense of this line, being 
content to let it ‘fall in with the other lines preserved in a minority of Homeric MSS. 
of which we do not hesitate to say that they are additions.” 
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that our tradition depends wholly upon an Attic edition of the sixth century. 
Up to that point Cauer’s position is, to my mind, impregnable. Whether 
this was the first writing of the poems is another question, and one which 
can be answered from internal evidence alone; for the disappearance of 
earlier Ionic editions, against which Cauer (p. 126) argues, does not seem 
inexplicable. 

The remaining chapter (pp. 136-79) ‘Die Sprachform,” brings among 
much else of interest a brief refutation (p. 150 n.) of Scott’s article on patro- 
nymics and an excellent criticism of Witte’s work which reduces to a proper 
compass the value of his achievement. 

“Die Heimat des Odysseus” (pp. 201-23) now opens the second book. 
Cauer, like Leaf, is an adherent of Dérpfeld’s hypothesis, and has made a 
good presentation of his case. He has expanded the chapter by a discussion 
of the recent adverse German criticism; but, as there has been considerable 
writing in England (Shewan, Allen) and America (Brewster) which Cauer 
could not reach, there is still opportunity for a review of the whole con- 
troversy. 

Cauer finds the nucleus of the Trojan legend in battles fought by Aeolic 
colonists, rather than in a punitive expedition of the king of Mycene and his 
men. The resulting discussion of the views of Eduard Meyer, Chadwick, 
and Leaf forms the most prominent new element in the following chapter 
(pp. 224-54) ‘Der historische Hintergrund der Ilias.” The third chapter 
(pp. 255-95), ‘‘Umbildungen und Neubildungen der Sage,”’ is formally a new 
unit, but based in part on old material. In such questions the author is less 
skeptical than the reviewer. In the absence of historical records the history 
undoubtedly present in the Jliad, must in the main continue to be a secret. 
Late accretions such as the Tlepolemos-Sarpedon combat, or the Athenian 
passages, may at times be recognized. The relation of the Iliad to other 
works—the Meleager, the Herakles poetry—may be divined. But beyond 
such matters the value of the discussion must lie in keeping before our minds 
the manifold possible solutions.’ 

In the fourth chapter (pp. 296-349) ‘ Kulturstufen,” I may note first 
the increased appreciation of Platt’s article on ‘‘Homer’s Similes,”’ and then the 
long discussion of Evans’ and Poulsen’s views. With the conclusion reached, 
Tam heartily in sympathy: the Homeric world is neither Minoan-Mycenaean 


1To mention briefly certain details. Cauer (p. 231) has failed to detect the 
weakness of Leaf’s attack on Aulis, cf. Allen, op. cit., 46 ff.—The linguistic argument 
(pp. 227, 233 f.) is not cogent, for we do not know the form of ‘‘ Central Greek”’ dialect 
once spoken in the Argolis. It is at least possible that it would form as good a basis 
as Thessalian-Boeotian for the ‘‘Aeolisms’’ of the epos.—The mrp&rov Weddos in Della 
Seta’s work (cf. p. 280) is the assumption that ’Axacoi is a metrical handicap. Except 
in the dative (’Axacoter) it is the only one of the three words which can be used at the 
end of the line, while ’Apyéior is the only one with which a line can begin. It is to the 
poet’s advantage to have all three in his vocabulary.—The treatment of “Apyos seems 
open to criticism. 
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nor Graeco-Phoenician nor Ionian. Epic poetry in the course of its develop- 
ment has been exposed to influences of all three sorts and the resulting 
amalgamation is what we find in Homer. From this sort of evidence too 
much must not be expected for the analysis of the poems, the value of any 
particular criterion depending on a number of factors and varying accordingly. 
The section on writing is practically new and shows that the discovery of 
the Cretan writing has not taken the significance out of the fact that there 
is in Homer but one allusion to the art, and that in Z. To the discussion 
of bronze and iron is added a notice of Beloch’s latest treatment of the 
subject.!. The section on the armor is left practically unchanged, as is also 
the one dealing with the édva. Slight additions are made in the matter of 
the war chariot, where Cauer is more conscious of the difficulties involved 
in Van Leeuwen’s explanation; and of the palace, notice of the work of 
Oelmann and of Pfuhl;? and of the temple, the important interpretation of 
yéparpa. A fuller statement of the views of Helbig and Doerpfeld about the 
disposal of the dead is now given. Cauer supports Doerpfeld’s hypothesis 
while conceding that his views about the customs in historical times may 
not be correct. Interesting is the discussion of H 332 ff. For reasons indi- 
cated briefly in American Journal of Philology, XLII (1921), 276f. I 
regard this section as interpolated. Cauer’s view is different, but his 
impression that this passage was prepared for readers rather than for hearers 
agrees well with the post-Pisistratean date I favor. Finally, a note of the 
second edition has been expanded into a new section on cult statues. 

Similar but more difficult is the problem of religious ideas treated 
(pp. 350-406) in the two last chapters ““Olymp und Hades” and “ Der 
Gétterapparat im Epos.” In it too the revision is extensive. I note 
especially the discussion of the views of Wide and of Hedén, the section on 
the entrance of new deities into the Olympic circle, and the criticism of 
Reibstein and of Miilder. 

The book will be a more useful tool than ever, and we may look forward 
with eagerness to its completion. 


GrorGE MELVILLE BOLLING 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 


1] should class = 34 WV 30 as instances of tools rather than weapons. I believe 
it can be shown that the external evidence against A 123 is warrant for regarding it 
as aninterpolation. Then only the mace of Areithoos and the proverb of the Odyssey 
are left to testify for iron weapons. 


? Bassett’s interesting article, ‘‘The Palace of Odysseus,’’ American Journal of 
Archaeology, XXIII (1919), 288-311, 413, was unfortunately inaccessible. It must 
be the starting-point for future discussion. 
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The Greek Theater of the Fifth Century Before Christ. By JamEs 
TurNEY ALLEN. University of California Publications in 
Classical Philology, VII (1919). Pp. x+119. With 31 illus- 
trations. 


In Volume V of this same series (pp. 55-58) appeared Allen’s “Key to 
the Reconstruction of the Fifth-Century Theater at Athens,” which was 
“transmitted April 29, 1918,” but was not actually published until some 
weeks later. The interpretations there proposed have now been elaborated, 
with slight changes, into the present monograph, which consists of a Preface 
and eight chapters devoted respectively to an Introduction (i), “The Fourth- 
Century Theater at Athens” (ii), “The Theater of the Fifth Century” (iii), 
“‘The Evidence of the Dramas” (iv), ‘“Changes of the Setting” (v), “How 
Were the Changes of the Setting Effected?” (vi), “The Alleged Prothyron 
of the Vase-Paintings” (vii), and “The Origin of the Proskenion” (viii). 
The whole is mainly intended to establish two highly important theories 
concerning the history of the Athenian theater. I may state at once that 
in my judgment Professor Allen has succeeded in establishing one of these 
theories but has only partially succeeded with the other. 

It is generally assumed that the ‘“fourth-century structure probably 
reproduced in stone the main outlines of the earlier theater in which the 
later tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides and all the plays of Aristophanes 
were performed.! Professor Allen has now proved this assumption to 
be correct and has also made plain the relationship between the orchestra 
of the Lycurgus theater and the larger orchestra-terrace which lay somewhat 
south and east and had been in use between 500 and 460 B.c., possibly 
for a still longer period. It is his outstanding achievement to have noted 
that, if the Lycurgus orchestra and scene-building were pushed a few feet 
south and east until the northernmost point of the orchestra should coincide 
with the northernmost point of the old orchestra-terrace, the inner sides of 
the parascenia of the Lycurgus scene-building and the wall connecting them 
at the rear would exactly fit the circle of the terrace and the north-south 
diameter of the remaining portion of the terrace would be the same as that 
of the Lycurgus orchestra, the inner corners of the parascenia touching the 
inner edge of the terrace’s retaining wall and the connecting wall forming a 
tangent at the southernmost point; furthermore, if a line be drawn between 
the parascenia in their new position at the same distance back of their 
front line as the Hellenistic proscenium stood back of the Hellenistic para- 
scenia? (viz., about four feet), this line would be an exact chord of the outer- 
most. circle of the old terrace-wall. From these facts the inference is clear 


1 Cf. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and Its Drama (1918), p. 70. 


2 This was probably the position of the wooden proscenium in the Lycurgus 
theater; cf. op. cit., pp. 69 f. 
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that, before the position of the theater was moved (perhaps about 430 B.c.), 
a scene-building had been erected both on and about the old orchestra- 
terrace, perhaps prior to 458 B.c., in its essential features serving as a model 
for the building which first replaced it on a slightly different site and which 
was itself translated into stone in the fourth century. 

The other outstanding theory in Professor Allen’s argument relates to 
the origin and history of the scene-buildings on and about the old orchestra- 
terrace, corresponding in their final form to those later standing about the 
Lycurgus orchestra. He considers the earliest portion, the ‘ Aeschylean 
oxnvyn,’ to have been a small stoa-like structure erected wholly on the 
orchestra-terrace along the chord above mentioned. He thinks that this 

yas erected primarily as a background, and hints that it may have been 
used in the time of the Septem or Persians, or even of the Suppliants, certainly 
several years before 458 B.c. At an early date, perhaps as early as the 
Eumenides, this oxnvy was extended beyond the circle of the terrace and two 
parascenia were added at its ends so as to afford a more effective and more 
ornamental screen for actors passing from one parodus to the other behind 
the scenes and also to increase the dressing-room facilities. These para- 
scenia and portions of the enlarged oxyvy stood outside of the orchestra- 
terrace. Finally, he believes that not later than 430 B.c. a real scene-building 
(two stories) was built behind the rear wall of the old oxnvy (in its new posi- 
tion), which was thus automatically converted into a proscenium, and that 
for the double purpose of gaining space for this enlargement without occupy- 
ing ground immediately in front of the old temple of Dionysus and also of 
allowing greater use to be made of the hillside for seats the position of the 
theater was slightly shifted. Thus, the proscenium of the fully developed 
theater was not a later addition or an afterthought but a transformation of 
the original unit of the structure. In my opinion, this theory, plausible as 
it is, cannot be accepted in toto. Ona subsequent occasion I hope to propose 
another sequence of developments which seems to me to explain the known 
facts somewhat more adequately. 

Professor Allen’s monograph is well written and skilfully argued. It 
covers many topics incidental to those already mentioned and will be indis- 
pensable to all workers in this field. He has chiseled his name high on the 
list of scenic investigators. 

Roy C. FLICcKINGER 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 








